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War-Time Spraying of Fruit Trees 


S A guiding principle, 
methods which have 
proved satisfactory 
during times of. peace 
are those which are 

likely to give the greatest suc- 
cess during the present period of strain and stress. The cardinal point 
to keep in mind-in the season’s operations is the importance of doing 
well the things that are recognized as good orchard practiees. - No one 
effort in the care of fruit plantings, especially apple orchards,- would 
make for greater productiveness and more splendid results in the con- 


_ servation and minimizing of waste of an important article of food than 
. the adoption by larger numbers of growers of a proper system of 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


_treatment enforced with vigor and vigilance. 


In view of the existing 
economic situation and increasing cost of insecticides and fungicides 


. some aspects of the subject may well be noted by orchardists. 


Under the stimulation of high prices there is likely to be greater 
production of certain of the standard insecticides and fungicides, .in 
which event prices may drop, although they may perhaps not be as 
before the war. In any agricultural preparedness program 
economy should be considered, but, in spite of the increased cost of 
spraying supplies, it is good policy for growers to continue to use prep- 
arations of tested value that are familiar to them. Purchases of spray- 
ing materials should therefore be limited to the essential standard 
insecticides and fungicides. A grower who has adequate supplies on 
hand of arsenate of lead, lime-su!phur solution, conper sulphate and 
solution can, 


low as 


nicotine 


Professor Parrott of the New York 
station gives timely advice 


handling they have a certain 
field of usefulness, especially for 
those who require bordeaux and 


have not facilities for making 
their own _ preparations. At 
strengths recommended in 


printed circulars, these commercial preparations usually run low in 
copper sulphate, which fact should be considered in planning for 
effective control of diseases or estimating comparative cost with stand- 
ard spraying mixtures. As they are chemically similar to bordeaux 
mixture it is well to point out that spraying of apple trees with them 
may be attended by injuries to foliage and with russeting and deform- 
ing of apples. A comparatively new addition to the list of efficient 
insecticides is calcium arsenate or arsenate of lime. It is now being 
recommended quite highly for certain purposes because of its toxic 
properties and cheapness. -At the present time it bears the usual handi- 
cap of most new spraying materials, in that its merits are not generally 
appreciated and-its full range of usefulness for all sections of the 
country has not been conclusively demonstrated. There little 
question but that it is a promising arsenical well worth testing by 
growers. Its low cost makes a strong appeal at the present time, when 
other arsenicals are so expensive. 

An advance step in spraying machinery is the power-spraying out- 
fit equipped with the new accessory known as the “spray gun.”’ The 
latter has been, on the whole, heartily approved by those who tried it 
last summer. Instead of one concern, as was the case last year, three 

firms are now offering 


is 





by the employment of the contrivance’ § for 
foresight and _intelli- sale, which is an indi- 
gent spraying, cope r cation of the present 
successfully with most _* sentiment of growers 
of the pests that are <. toward it, The advan- 
likely to threaten his tages derived from the 
fruit plantings. use of the spray gun 

As failure to afford are the saving of 
protection to crops spraying material, time 
from their enemies and labor. To avoid 
would not fall far short excessive use of spraj- 
of being calamitous, ing liquid and injuries 


the insecticide industry 
and its products’ have 
been placed under gov- 
ernment control by 
presidential proclama- 
tion to insure farmers 
their requirements of 
needed materials at 








to fruit and foliage, 
the spray gun should 
only be placed in the 


hands of careful, in- 
teligent operators, who 
will so manipulate the 
controlling device that 
the spray strikes the 








reasonable prices, Ma- 


leaves and fruits as a 


terials purchased in An Old Orchard in New York Made New mist, and not as a solid 
small quantities . . stream. To spray 
retail ae caer What drainage, manure and cultivation have done for an abandoned orchard on the lar P Pg 

stores may cost farm of E. E. Doty of Livingston county, N Y. The trees are bending under the load of arge trees economi- 
100 per cent or more fruit. Beans are growing in the foreground. cally and thoroughly 
over those obtained calls for good judg- 
from manufaeturers or jobbers. In addition to saving in cost, co- ment and dexterity, the operator rapidly shifting his position and 


operative buying of large lots from the nearest wholesaler will mate- 
rially assist in relieving freight congestion. 


Substitutes for Standard Insecticides 


High prices for copper sulphate have led to the appearance on the 
market of a number of proprietary preparations of bordeaux, contain- 
ing also arsenate of lead, which are widely advertised under trade 
Names. These are in paste form and require only addition of water 
to have them ready for spraying purposes. Because of convenience of 
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changing the direction of the nozzle so that all parts of the tree are well 
coated with the liquid, overdrenching being avoided as far as possible. 

Advocates of dusting continue to urge the treatment of apple or- 
chards for control of scab and codling moth as the principal field of 
usefulness of the new system of combating noxious insects and plant 
diseases. Of more recent developments some success has been reported 
in controlling cherry leaf spot and peach scab. Future reports of 
progress and definite recommendations for the control of these dis- 
orders will be awaited with interest by commercial [To Page 445.] 
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At last the Erie canal comes into its own. For 
now it is to be operated by Uncle Sam, who will 
equip it with modern barges. 
It is to transport 10,000,000 tons 
of commodities yearly, supple- 
menting and relieving the rail- 
ways. This is the first step toward fully utiliz- 
ing our inland waterways. After this cruel war 
is over, when the federal government becomes 
owner as well as operator of the whole trans- 
portation system, it should buy the Erie canal 
from the state of New York. Pay the nearly 
$200,000,000 the canal has cost in capital and 
interest since its enlargement began. Use the 
money for good roads connecting every farm and 
market. New York farmers were right in voting 
against the enlarged canal. They well knew it 
was for national business and that it should be 
a national affair. New York city and Buffalo 
outvoted the farmers and loaded the state with 
this tremendous item. If eventually it is ac- 
quired by the federal government, that will ac- 
complish in the end what the American Agri- 
culturist advocated in the beginning. 


Nation Should 
Buy Erie Canal 


Since the close of last September there have 
been but eight deaths from typhoid fever in 
army camps in the United 
States; and dysentery has 
been stamped out for the 
first time since wars began. This is the official 
statement of the surgeon-general, and the 
records showed that at the end of the second 
week in April there was but one suspected case 
of typhoid under observation. This marvelous 
and most gratifying condition is a tribute to 
Sanitary conditions, and the science of medi- 
cine through the system of inoculation. This is 
proving equally eflicacious with our soldiers and 
sailors overseas. The stamping out of these 
dread diseases is a matter of greatest comfort 
to the relatives and friends of our boys. 


Victory Over Disease 


In the effort to encourage greater food pro- 
duction this year one of our city readers sug- 
gests that millionaire city 

Cure for folks owning country land 
Millionaire Farmers be compelled to raise 
crops and live stock. In 

case they do not respond to the appeal they 
should be cured of their indifference by a war 
tax of so much per acre. The “cure” seems 
much better than the proposition itself, Or- 
dinary city people upon the farm make a poor 
enough showing as farm workers, to say nothing 
of what would happen when millionaires attempt 
to manage a farm for the first time. Also, who 
would furnish the labor? Bona-fide farmers are 
sore cnough put to obtain help for their well- 


tilled fields. It is hard to explain to city folks 
why they, themselves, or other city people can- 
not go to the country and make even more of a 
success than those who have spent all their life 
and energy on the farm. The “cure” idea is 
good, and with it farm tractors, auto trucks 
and better transportation facilities might be had 
to eliminate some of the present evils, 


New Jersey has gone forward by leaps and 
bounds in the marketing of farm products and 
is again setting the pace this 
season with its plans to operate 
an auto express service from 
South Jersey to New York. Be- 
ginning May 1, through the co-operation of the 
federal department of agriculture and the New 
Jersé¢y state bureau of markets the service will 
connect several leading shipping centers with 
New York city. The idea is splendid, and entirely 
feasible if conducted under the direction of ex- 
perienced auto truck men. It will relieve con- 
gestion on the overtaxed railroads, and in addi- 
tion more prompt and personal service, and may 
mean cheaper transportation when the products 
are hauled in quantity. More auto trucksand trail. 
ers should be used than ever before. The tractor 
with four or five trailers is a success for short 
distance hauling and its use needs encour- 
agement. 


Farm Products 
by Automobile 


Removal of the federal ban on April 20, which 
forbid licensed trading in laying hens and 
pullets, was welcomed by 
Poultry Ban Lifted poultrymen who have suf- 
; fered considerably in keep- 
ing and feeding old layers beyond the normal 
season. When the administration’s order was 
imposed for the period of February 23 to April 
30 poultrymen strongly protested government 
regulation of their industry. However, the 
food administration believes its purpose has 
been attained, even 10 days earlier than ex- 
pected. And as a result of keeping the layers 
on the farms a good supply of spring eggs from 
the flocks, already much smaller than last year, 
has added to the general welfare of the coun- 
try. The immediate caution is that poultrymen 
must not put their fowls upon the market at one 
time, but let them move easily into the custom- 
ary market channels. 


Eat potatoes is a welcome slogan to the 
farmer with his full bins. The women’s com- 
mittee of the council of national 
defense is to be congratulated in 
its publicity work. As to eating 
potatoes, it says: “Why? Because there are 
plenty of them, In 1916 there was a shortage 
of 70 million bushels, while 1917 brought a 90- 
million bushel surplus. When? Three times a 
day. Use potatoes instead of bread. One me- 
dium potato is equal in food value to two slices 
of bread. Therefore, eat potatoes! Where? 
In New York, because there is an abundance 
at hand and transportation is saved. Wheat 
must be brought from the west. Therefore, 
eat potatoes! Wherefore? Too bulky to send 
abroad. Therefore, eat potatoes! Do you think 
the price is high? Remember labor is high and 
fertilizer is high, and the farmer must get his 
money back. Eat potatoes for bread and in 
bread. Save the water in which they are boiled 
for the soup kettle. Bake them and boil them 
and mash them and cream them, only so you 
eat them. Thus will you conserve wheat, relieve 
the railroads by saving transportation, and en- 
courage production for next year. Therefore, 
eat potatoes!” Pretty good “dope” that, to keep 
before the eyes of city consumers. 


Eat Potatoes 


Forest fires burned nearly a million acres of 
national forest lands in 1917. Some years the 
loss is greater, others less. It 

Criminal Waste is particularly unfortunate 
just now that in order to hold 

down the fires the government must withdraw 
from productive work ‘large numbers of men 
greatly needed in this crucial time. The forest 
service officials very properly emphasize the 
criminal wastefulness of forest fires that can 
be prevented from starting. Almost 80 per 
cent of all the fires fought in the national for- 
ests last year were caused by human agencies 
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and could have been prevented; careless camp. 
ers were responsible for 1300 forest fires. In 
every timber section, not only in the great areas 
of Oregon, Arkansas and the north, but also jy 
the Adirondacks and further south where tracts 
are smaller, the greatest care should be ob- 
served in keeping fire out of the woods. Save 
man power for other purposes than fighting yp. 
necessary fires. 


Complaints reach American Agriculturig¢ 
about the inability to secure grains and mill 
feeds for stock. There js no 
doubt about wholesalers and 
retailers being unable to get 
normal supplies of gristmill 
by-products. Some are not even quoted, as they 
are unattainable at any price. It is partly a 
question of transportation. A buyer armed to 
the teeth with aflidavits from state and national} 
authorities recently went west to start severa} 
trainloads of feed and grain. He found his 
goods, but could find nothing in which to ship 
them. Furthermore, there is not much encouyr. 
agement that it will be moved in anything like 
normal quantities for months to come. All this 
further drives home the point that our eastern 
farmers who want feed would better figure op 
growing it themselves. They will not only stand 
a better chance of getting it, but will also be 
rendering a patriotic service in freeing trans. 
portation lines to that extent. 


Grow Stock Feed 
if You Want It 


The federal milk commission that has been 
sitting in judgment on milk producers seems to 
wonder what we are to do with 
the milk surplus. The most 
obvious thing to do is to con- 
sume it; that is, if it is not unlawful to do so, 
A New England dealer recently testified that the 
ruling of the food department forbidding the 
use of skim milk in bread had cut his skim milk 
sales 40,000 quarts a week. This suggests how 
large the aggregate curtailment must be 
throughout the country, and they talk of a milk 
surplus! Let milk move as it wants to, quit 
impeding its consumption by foolish orders and 
tell people to use it, not save it, and the surplus 
will end. When there is a surplus of anything 
stimulate its consumption, not issue advise 
against its use. How happy dealers must feel— 
they are back on their old ground of surplus 
again. 


Try Using More 


The sheep industry cannot fail to show a wide, 
upward swing and material expansion. While 
stocks of wool in this 
country are large, it is 
only because of heavy 
imports to meet army and navy requirements; 
the domestic wool clip now beginning to appear 
promises only normal and probably quite a bit 
below the average of a few years ago. Range 
country conditions have changed materially, 
farm labor is scarce and high, ditto mill feeds 
and many kinds of forage; and finally the 
lethargic state legislatures are not yet awake 
to the necessity of controlling the dog nuisanee, 
But what are you going to do when fat butcher 
sheep cross the scales at 17 to 18 cents a pound, 
and lambs command 21 cents, as within the past 
week, some of the wiseacres even predicting 
price of 25 cents! Right now many ewe lambs 
are being kept at home in the work of building 
up the sheep industry. In our American Agricul- 
turist report of live stock on farms, printed 
last January, Statistician Snow placed the num- 
ber of sheep on farms at 48,490,000, or slightly 
less than a year ago, and a plump 3,(00.(()/) less 
than five years ago. Ample opportunity here for 
expansion wisely carried out. 


Again the Golden Hoofs 


Evil in Weeds—tTwo plots were put in cor. 
On one, no tillage was given and the weeds were 
allowed to grow. The yield was 17 bushels of 
shelled corn to the acre. At the side of this 
plot a similar piece of corn land was cultivated 
shallow five times. The result was 80 bushels 
of shelled corn to the acre. Keeping the weeds 
out tells the story. 

The Reciprocal Relation that should exist be 
tween school and home should make for the im- 
provement in all the little social features. 
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Growing 100 Bushels Corn to Acre 


How each of two farmers in Ohio state contest won out with phenomenal yields 


sy ERE are my methods used in the ; vest the corn showed a moisture content of 24.5 


production of the 10 acres of 
corn, writes E. J. Riggs of Gallia 
county, O, winning second prize 
Ne ® in the senior corn growing con- 
ae: test of Ohio last year, under the 
auspices or the Ohio state university, This 10- 
acre plot of corn was produced in the Ohio river 
yalley. The field is subject to overflow from the 
river once or twice during the winter season, 
and sometimes a sediment of | or 2 inches of fine 
soil is left upon the surface. Although this 
sediment may be quite rich in plant food, it be- 
comes very hard when dry, and makes cultiva- 
tion very difficult. 

This field has been in a regular rotation of 
corn, Wheat and clover for a number of years. 
In December, 1916, a heavy clover sod was turned 
under. The plowing was done with a tractor 
ata depth of 9 inches. On April 18 and 19, 1917, 
the ground was double disked and drag har- 
rowed, but on account of the cloddy cordition 
of the soil no further working was given it 
until after a light rain on April 26. 

As soon as the surface of the ground was 
sufficiently dry it was rolled and no further cul- 
tivation given until May 3 and 4, when it was 
again double disked and drag harrowed. This 
made a fine seed bed. The corn was planted 
May 4 and 5. A two-horse check rower corn 
planter was used, which dropped an average of 
three grains to the hill, planted about 2 inches 
in depth., 

On May 7 a light steel harrow with the 
teeth sloping backward was run over the corn 
ground in order to destroy sprouting weeds 
and to make the surface of the ground in a bet- 
ter condition to retain moisture. It was in- 
tended to make an application of fertilizer be- 
fore the corn was planted, but owing to a delay 
the fertilizer was not applied until after the 
or 4 inches high, when 200 pounds 





corn was 3 


per cent, and as the standard was 20 per cent, 
on which the calculation of yield was based, it 
is readily seen that the corn was in a good crib- 
bing condition. 

In connection with the growing of this corn 
it might be of interest to know the cost of the 
different operations in the production, The 
following is an itemized statement: Sixteen 
hours’ plowing with tractor, at $1.25 an hour, 
$20; preparing seed bed, $16.80; commercial fer- 
tilizer, 2000 lbs (2-8-2), $28; seed corn, 1 2-3 
bushels, $3.60; planting, 8 hours, $2.40; culti- 
vating, 36 hours, $10.80; cutting 242 shocks, 
$29.04; husking 242 shocks, $29.04; hauling and 
cribbing 40 loads, $24, a total cost for 10 acres 
of $163.68. The cost per acre was therefore $16.37. 

This unusually low cost of production em- 
phasizes the advantage gained by producing a 
heavy yield. As the average yield of corn for 
Ohio is only about 35 bushels an acre the cost 
for such a yield would be approximately 50 cents 
a bushel. 


Lake County Farmer Describes His Methods 


Something over a year ago, my father, the 
late L. M. Johnson, selected a level, well-drained 
piece of sandy loam to use for 10 acres of corn 
which he had entered in the state corn contest, 
writes E. S. Johnson of Lake county, O. On 
May 14 my father died, thus leaving me to con- 
tinue his work, which I did the best I could. 
The field made an average of 100.6 bushels of 
shelled corn, 20 per cent moisture, to the acre. 
A great deal of the credit for a good yield of 
corn belongs to my father, I am going to start 
back five years on this piece. In 1912 the field 
received a heavy coating of manure for corn, 
which was followed by oats the next year. As 
soon as the oats could be taken off pulverized 
limestone was applied at the rate of 1% tons an 
acre and the piece fitted for alfalfa. In 1914-6 














Double Disking and Doing the Job Right 


per acre of a 2-8-2 fertilizer was distributed 
Immediately afterward 
the corn was cultivated at a depth of 4 inches. 
Rains followed quite frequently for more than 
wo weeks, during which time it was impossible 
to cultivate. 

On June 4 and June 22 the corn was again 
tultivated to a depth of only about 2% inches. 
Rains followed at such frequent intervals that 
the corn Was not cultivated again. It has al- 
ways been our custom to cultivate the corn five 
six times, and I believe that the results justify 
the numerous cultivations, 


Several Items of Cost 


It has not been an infrequent experience for 
ane feld to produce as much as 110 bushels per 
leche _ yield the past season was 101.1 
dius cee making deductions for the sur- 

hoisture in the corn. At the time of har- 


nine good crops of alfalfa hay were harvested, 
and one top-dressing of well-rotted manure was 
applied. The piece also received a thorough 
harrowing each way, once a year, to exterminate 
grass and weeds which tried to get the best of 
the alfalfa. This previous cultivation of the 
land proved very beneficial this year, in that 
the piece was very free from obnoxious weeds. 

During the winter of 1916 the ground was 
heavily coated with manure drawn from the 
stables each day. The source of the manure 
were dairy cattle, fed concentrates high in pro- 
tein, with alfalfa and corn silage for roughages. 
The cows were heavily bedded with oats straw 
to save all the liquid possible. By distributing 
the manure fresh each day all of the goodness 
was secured and it had a chance to become part 
of the soil. 

As soon as possible we commenced plowing 
with three horses and a sulky plow. The al- 


falfa roots made it stiff pulling, but by steady 
work it was not long until the sod was plowed 
to a depth of 8 inches. The four-horse double 
disk harrow was used twice each way and then 
the plank smoother, I intended to plant May 15, 
but cold, rainy weather prevented, and when it 
stopped the ground was so firm that the disk 
was applied once each way. On Decoration day 
we planted. A few farmers had their corn in 
by May 15, but the cold rains seemed to stunt 
it, and it did not grow as fast or turn out as well 
as that which was put in later. The rains made 
a firm seed bed and the extra disking put it 
in fine shape to plant evenly. 

Our seed corn, which was Wing’s 120-day yel- 
low dent, was tested and graded before planting. 
A two-row, sure-drop corn planter was used, 
and the corn checked in 3 feet 6 inches apart 
each way. The planter was set to drop four 
kernels per hill. We planted the corn about 
1% inches deep, care being taken to have none 
left uncovered. Grading and testing are two 
things that we always felt paid well. Most good 
farmers test corn, but a great many neglect to 
grade their seed. It is a big factor in securing 
a good even stand when a machine is used for 
planting. 


Cultivating the Corn 


Usually we practice harrowing our corn when 
it is about 2 inches high. This year there were 
a good many alfalfa roots and crowns which 
might drag the corn out, so it was not har- 
rowed. The first cultivating was done with a 
sulky cultivator. A good, reliable, old farm 
team was used and the gangs run close to the 
corn. It was cultivated both ways in this man- 
ner. The next cultivation followed a week later. 
Thorough cultivation continued until the corn 
began to ear. Very few weeds were present at 
any time, which I think was due to the cultiva- 
tion received before planting. The frequent, 
shallow stirring of the ground caused the corn 
to make good growth through the hot, dry 
weather, 

On September 25 we began to cut the corn, 
which was put in shocks of 100 hills each, and 
by November 1 it was ready to husk. Plenty 
of good, fresh cow manure, deep plowing, thor- 
ough fitting, good seed and keeping the ground 
well stirred during the growth of the corn are 
all essentials to a good corn crop. But in my 
mind the greatest amount of credit for this re- 
markable yield is due to my father, who had 
brought the land up to its present state of high 
cultivation through years of persistent efforts 
along good sensible farm lines. 


As the Ration Widens 

At birth every mammal thrives best and 
grows fastest on its mother’s milk. In a short 
time it is ready to eat other substances. Its first 
ration was narrow—the digestible protein being 
one potind to every three to four pounds of the 
digestible carbohydrates and fat equivalent. 
In a few weeks the young pig or calf is ready for 
corn or wheat middlings or other similar feed 
or grain. 

As time passes less milk is available; soon 
often none at all; but soon also the pig or calf 
is ready for a wider ration; for grass, clover, 
alfalfa; for middlings, linseed meal or other 
feeds in combination; and the ration widens, 
taking on considerably more of the carbohy- 
drates and fats in proportion to the protein. 
Note the widening as age develops in the sketch. 
After some months, six to eight for pigs, and 10 
to 15 for calves, growth is attained and the period 
of finishing for market is reached. We can now 
top off on corn, just corn alone. 

The nutritive ration of corn is one of protein 
to 9.7 of carbohydrates and fat. Thus from 
growth to maturity there is a gradual widening 
of the ration. The jump from all milk to all 
corn measures the distance when animals are fed 
from birth to maturity for meat and fat. It 
would be quite impossible to fatten a hog or 
steer on milk alone; and the little pig or little 
calf would not thrive on corn alone. 
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Starting Right with Potatoes 

[am getting ready to plant 50 acres 
of potatoes in a single field on Chest- 
nut Ridge farms. The soil varies from 
a mild clay loam to a sand loam, 
desirable as 
could be found 
in a single field 
for potato grow- 
ing. About two- 
thirds of the 
land was § fall 
plowed and 10 
acres were 
dressed during 
the winter with 
Stable manure. 
The balance 
the field will 
soon be plowed 
and all of it 
disk - harrowed, 
A three-section 
noothing harrow will be run over the 
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lield often enough to conserve mois- 
ture and prevent weed growth. About 
ne week before planting the plows 
will be started for a second plowing, 
eutting 8 to 10 inches deep. Parts of 
the field where sod remains will be 
disked until the sod disappears A 

in drill will be started at once on 
this freshly disked land, putting in as 
deep as possible 1000 pounds per acre 


of a mixture of /800 pounds nitrate of 
soda and 1700 pounds acid rock, trust- 
ing to the stimulating effect of culti- 
vation and the sulphate of lime in the 
acid rock to give potash. 

As far as practicable I want chem- 
icals mixed with the soil to the depth 


of the furrow slice, and should it be 
convenient to do so, I shall distribute 
them over part of the field, especially 
the sandy loam part, before the sec- 
ond plowing. I gave up long ago put- 
ting in chemicals with a potato plant- 
er, because the rootlets are not en- 
couraged to fill the soil. Nature does 
its best to distribute plant food and 
mix it with the soil, while man has a 


determined mind to put the seed and 
the chemical plant food carriers in 
the same hole, where damage is likely 
to occur if more than 500 pounds per 
acre is used. 


Important Phases of the Work 

I have studied potato growing to 
determine if possible, What par- 
ticular part of the work is most 
important, with the conclusion that 
one cannot say that this or that 
is always the determining fac- 
tor. However, I do not know that all 
degrees of a lower crop yield will 
inge upon the breeding, care and 
iandling of the seed. Ideally, we 
hould plant the shape and size we 
want to grow, often the smaller sizes 
if taken from high yielding hills or 
tields will be satisfactory. They have 


the advantage of being planted whole. 
Cutting seed weakens it, due to a loss 
£ moisture from tuber to The 
reneral advice to cut seed to two eyes 
been the cause of loss. I 
pay attention to the size of the piece, 
ordinarily about two ounces, having 
not than two to the pfece. 
I cut the seed end into’as large pieces 
as the stem end. If there is to be a 
variation because of the larger num- 
ber of eyes the seed end pieces should 
be larger. 

If necessary to treat for it 
must be done before spreading, soak- 
ing the two hours in a solution 
of one pound formalin to 3” gallons 
water. I cut a couple of days before 
planting to permit the wound to heal. 
We use an Iron Age planter with an 
active, reliable man on the rear seat. 
if the seed is sprouted we cut into 
solid pieces and put under ground not 
iess than 5 inches to a strict soil sur- 
face level. The reason for every missed 
hill on the field will be this rear seat 
man’s carelessness or inability. Depth 
important as we shall follow the 
day of planting with the smoothing 
harrow, the greatest. hand labor-saver 
known and the only one. In this way 
we prevent weeds growing in the row 
where they cannot be reached by the 
enltivators. 

We plant in rows 36 inches apart 
and the pieces dropped from 12 to 16 
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inches apart in the row, varying per- 
haps in the same field, nearer together 
in a good soil and farther apart in a 
poor soil. This variation will aid in 
equalizing the size of the tubers; they 
must not be too large or too small. 
As soon as the rows can be followed, 
two horse cultivators will start and 
the smoothing harrow will stop when 
injury to the tops begins. 

I do not make a practice of hilling, 
and yet in a season like 1917 it was 
better to do so. The amount of 
rainfall will guide me this year, There 
will be no sun-burned potatoes if the 
seed piece has over it 3 to 31% inches 
of: dirt, after the smoothing harrow 
has leveled the ground above the top 
of the piece. I do not trust to guess- 
work, but put on the measuring stick. 
Don't try planting, however, with a 
pair of light horses. This depth is 
about the limit of machine planting 
and with two men on the planter it’s 
a hard pull.—lIH,. E. Cook. 


Those Ohio Fertilizer Tests 
E. J. PRANKS, NEW YORK 
The article in American Agricultur- 


, 


ist April 6, chemicals and _ roots 
versus manure, presents the facts 
exactly as we understand § them. 


Director Thorne drew his conclusions 
upon the results of experiments con- 
ducted in a thoroughly reliable man- 
We do not see that it is possible 


ner 

to draw any other conclusion from 
these experiments than that drawn 
by Director Thorne. In one of his 


where wheat, oats, corn, clover 
and timothy are grown in a five-year 
rotation, only the wheat is fertilized. 

Using the prices given by the Ohio 


tests, 


experiment station, the cost of this 
fertilizer application was $8.60 per 
acre. The value of the wheat pro- 
duced was $10.92 for the grain and 
$1.47 for the straw. This might in- 
dicate that there is not a great deal 
of profit in fertilizing wheat if only 


the returns of the year of application 
are considered. Sut the experiments 
show that the four crops following 
the wheat were each larger than the 
crops on an unfertilized rotation; in 
fact, the increased value of the @ats, 
corn, clover and timothy following 
the fertilized wheat was $8.45. 

The fertilizer applied to the wheat 
was in forms that are supposed to be 


soluble and quickly available. We 
doubt whether any of this fertilizer 
was actually carried over in the 


second or any of the following years. 
The only explanation of the increased 
of the crops following the 
wheat was that the increased amount 
of roots and stubbles. of the wheat 
crop produced by the fertilizer re- 
mained in the soil and acted as ferti- 
lizer for the oats crop, increasing the 
amount of roots and stubble in the 
latter crop and so on through the 
rotation. 

The facts certainly are there and 
the explanation given by Director 
Thorne we believe is the correct one. 
Certainly this is a matter of great im- 


vik lds 


portance, for it emphasized the de- 
sirability of making fertilizer tests 
cover a period of years and points 
out the value of a rotation. 

Where wheat was grown in con- 
tinuous culture, receiving the same 


applications every year, it is surpris- 
ing to note that the same application 
of fertilizer costing $8.60 per annum 
produced only $10.68 worth of crop 
increase per annum, whereas in the 
rotations, $8.60 worth of fertilizer ap- 
plied to the wheat crop not only 
produced $12.39 worth of wheat and 
straw, but $8.45 worth of additional 
increase in the following four crops 
of the rotation. 

It should be noted that the formula 
used by the Ohio station, equivalent 
to about 500 pounds of fertilizer 
analyzing 6% ammonia, 5% phos- 
phoric acid and 10% potash, is very 
poorly balanced, and doubtless very 
wasteful for cereal crops, where 
phosphoric acid is usually the con- 
trolling element. A ‘2-8-2 or 2-10-0 or 
similar mixture relatively high in 
phosphoric acid would have been still 
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Dibble’s Seed Beans 


for FIELD CULTURE 


Large White Marrow Improved Medium 
Vermont Pea or “Navy” Beans 
Red Kidney “Blightless” Strain 


Choice stock hand-picked especially for seed purpose, 
Average germination, our tests above 90%, at 
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Prices iim 7 

you can afford to pay. vc 
ie dont 
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SEED CORN Be: 

jaye 

A few hundred bushels of Early Eight-Rowed Flint and plenty of Ear) me | 
White Cap Yellow Dent, varieties we can recommend for a husking crop, + 
) ing 


and thousands of bushels of Early Yellow Dent, Improved Leaming and Hii satis 
Mammoth White Dent, best kinds for ensilage, still in stock. 
Catalog and Special Price List FREE. 


Edward F. Dibble Seedgrower, Honeoye Falls, N.Y. Box4 | 


Headquarters for Field Beans, Seed Corn,.Peas, 
Seed Potatoes, Alfalfa, Clover and Grass Seeds. 
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Big Yields—tLess Labor 


fo reap the greatest return at harvest time, cultivate thoroughly 
before planting. This is the vital time for all crops. With gmai 
grains it is the only cultivation. To do it with less labor requires th 


Double Action 
Cutawe Disk Harrow 


It is saving a team and a man for thousands of 
farmers right now — and once over does the 
work! Itglight draft isnoted. Equally good % 
on stubble. The rigid main frame forces 
every disk to its work; double cuts, pul- 
verizes and levels the ground. Dicks *& 
are forged sharp; dust-proof oil-soaked 
bearings — perfect service and long 
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wear. 
Write for our helpfulfreebook"TheSoil @ 
and Its Tillage,” and new catalog; also |8=—« @ 
for name of nearest dealer selling 
Cutaway (CLARK) Implements. Rey 
The = 
Cutaway Harrow Co. 
4 feed 
1 Main Street ie 
Higganum, Connecticut Sy a 
Maker of the original CLARK = —— NY 
Disk Harrows and Plows. s an 
Fig 
tion; I 
4 ’ Pa scion 
A 4 A. 2 ad. ' Fig 4 
TSE . Yas yt YN bl 8 Fig 3 
These tools enable you to] fi 
° ° ; P secure 
cultivate triple the acreage} fi 
: = into ba 
Un co 
They are so scientifically constructed that you can 0 BF warm 
’ 3 to 6 times as much as with old-fashioned too!s in the same HM orci 
time, and get bigger and better crops because of more thorough lata 
cultivation. 45 years of practical farming and manufacturing # .,.) , 
experience is back of every Planet Jr. Fully guaranteed. oil one 
No. 4 Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Wheel-Hoe, Cultive 7 first» 
tor and Plow sows all garden seeds (in drills or hills), plows, opens furrows - gether. 
covers them, hoes and cultivates all through the season. A hand machine that does and m 
work so easily, quickly and thoroughly thatit pays for itself in a single seasen. in the 
No. 12 Planet Jr Double and Single Wheel-Hoe is the greatest wins | 
combination hand-cultivating tool in the world. The plows open fur- x Soin 
rows, cover them, and hill growing crops. The hoes are wonderiul a Oris 
weed-killers. The cultivator teeth work deep or shallow. Crops — 





are straddled till 20 inches high; then the tool works between 
i 24 styles—various prices. 
Box 1107E 

Philadelphia 








rows with one or two wheels. 


S. L. Allen & Co. 
72-page Catalog, freel 


Illustrates Planet Jrs doing actual farm and garden 
work, and describes over 55 different 
tools, including Seeders, Wheel- 

Hoes, orse-Hoes, Harrows, 
Orchard, Beet, and Pivot- 
Wheel Riding Cultivators, 
Write postal for tt tedey! 
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more profitable. 


= Y For —_ Tones deeply etched, bright and 

= A snappy 

= re ou For Three-Color Half Tone Process, t© 

= producing all colors faithfully ? 

= ® For Zine Etchings, one or more colors? 

~ ] kb For Designs and Illustretions for cata 

= oOo Ing logues and book covers, advertisements, 

= fashions, machinery. 

= Our E . . ° (Writ 

—  -*"Embedy Quality, Service, Price toresumate .. 
= th 

—_ PHELPS PHOTO-ENGRAVING PLANT (Phelps Pub. Co) the + 
= Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. aetua 
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Top-Working Fruit Trees 
G PECK 
Top-working may best be done in 
the spring when growth starts. If 
done far_ in advance of this time 
there is danger of scions drying out 
before a union takes place, and if de- 
jayed two or three weeks, there may 
be difficulty in keeping scion wood 
dormant. Two formulas for prepar- 
ing grafting waxes have proved very 
satisfactory and are easily made. Hard 
wax is made of crushed resin four 
weight, finely cut beeswax 
two parts, rendered tallow one part, 
or raw linsee: i oil one-half part. Put 
these materials into a kettle and melt 
them together over a slow fire. When 
melted stir contefits for a few seconds 
thorough mixing and im- 
pour the melted wax into 
With oiled hands this 
flattened out so it may cool 
few minutes. When it 
but not brittle, pul! 


Ww. 


parts by 


to insure 
medaitely 
cold water. 
should be 
evenly 
becomes 


for a 
tough, 


Steps in Whip-Grafting i 


Fig 1, shows scion ready for inser- 
tion; Fig 2, stock cut, ready to receive 
scion; Fig scion inserted on stock: 


Fig 4, union wound with waxed string: 
Fig 5, completed graft waxed. 


itas you would molasses candy. To 
secure a fine grained wax it should be 
throughly worked. This may be made 
into balls and set away on oiled paper. 
On cold carry it in a pail of 
warm water. Melted wax is made of 


days 


crushed resin five pounds, finely cut 
beeswax one pound, powdered char- 
Coal one-half pound and raw linseed 


dil one-haif pint. 
first melt the 
gether. The 


To make this wax, 
resin and beeswax to- 
charcoal is then added 
and mixture thoroughly stirred. Stir 
inthe oil and it is ready for use. In 
using this wax it is applied hot with 


abrvsh. It is necessary to have 
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either a grafting pot or other means 
of keeping the wax hot. 

Whip-grafting may be used to 
change the variety of a tree from one 
to four years old. Beyond this age 
cleft-grafting is employed. In graft- 
ing one-year or small two-year-old 
trees, the scions are set on the trunks. 
If low-headed trees are desired, the 
scions should be set 12 or 15 inches 
above ground. For high-headed trees 
the scions are set well up on the 
trunks. Good sized two or three-year- 
old trees are whip-grafted well back 
on the main branches. 

In selecting a place on a limb or 
trunk for insertion of a scion, choose 
a straight portion free from knots. In 
preparing the stock for the scion the 
branch is removed by a diagonal cut 
from 1 to 2 inches long. A tongue is 
made in the cut portion of the stock, 
as indicated in Fig 1. The scion is 
usually made having two or three 
buds. The cuts on the lower end are 
made similarly to those on the stock, 
and the scion is ready for insertion, 
Fig 2. In setting the scion it is very 
essential that the growing tissue come 
in contact with growing tissue on the 
stock on one side. If scion and stock 
are of one size it will insure con- 
tact of growing tissue on both 
sides and the scion will be more likely 
to grow. 

The point of union should then be 
wound with only enough waxed string 
to hold the scion in place, Fig 4. If 
very much is used it should be cut in 
a week or 10 days after growth starts, 
to prevent injury. All cut surfaces, in- 
cluding top end of the scion, are then 
thoroughly waxed to prevent drying 
out and to exclude moisture. Often 
all the buds from the scion will start 
into growth and all but the strongest 
one should be removed. 


War-Time Spraying 
[From Page 1.] 

growers of these fruits. From the 
standpoint of apple growing a serious 
limitation of dusting at its present 
stage of development is that no prep- 
arations have apparently been devised 
that will effectively combat such pests 
as seales, red bugs, aphids, ete. While 
efforts are being made to meet this 
need growers who have to contend 
against such pests must continue to 
rely on standard psraying practices. 
in Spraying Materials 

Present indications are that there is 
no serious lack of arsenate of lead in 
the east, but scarcity of the arsenical 
is reported from the Pacific coast 
states. In spite of existing prices, 
which are higher than ever before 
known, discretion dictates that grow- 
ers continue to use this arsenical on 
their fruit trees. To reduce expense, 
use two pounds instead of three 
pounds of paste arsenate of lead in 
usual sprayings of apple trees except 
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Remaking a Pasture with Lime and Chemicals 
Phosphoric acid 


This is 
nd potash. 


an old field remade through use of lime, 
It is in blue grass as it looked 


last November. Compare 


the unfertilized plot at the left with the limed and fertilized plot at 


oct right. The picture does not bring out the great contrast that 
—- exists, Experts of the Pennsylvania state college, who did 
Work, say the contrast is very remarkable. 


in the treatment made when petals 
have dropped or in orchards where 
leaf-rollers abound. In considering 
prices for arsenate of lead, as of other 
spraying materials, some consolation 
may be derived from the fact that in 
1917 prices for apples were higher in 
proportion than the increased cost of 
spraying supplies. While the values 
of crops for the new year are unpre- 
dictable, the opinion prevails that 
prices of farm products will not be 
less and will probably be higher. 

As necessity of certain applications 
in the spraying schedule varies with 
seasonal conditions and locality, any 
reduction in the number of treatments 
that are given the different fruits 
should be made with the approval of 
local growers who have achieved suc- 
cess in economical production of fruit 
or of a local spraying expert, who is 
usually available to most orchardists. 
However, it should be noted that, as 
spraying for San Jose scale is costly 
in ‘both labor and materials, a large 
item of expense could be avoided by 
omitting this treatment in orchards 
that are positively known to be free 
from infestation. Such varieties of 
fruit as Montmorency and Morello 
cherries, Kieffer pears and all varie- 
ties of quinces are generally immune 
to the scale and, as far as this pest is 
concerned, the dormant treatment 
with lime-sulphur may be omitted. 
Aside from this suggestiogn it may be 
recommended as a general principle 
that if a grower has developed an ef- 
ficient system of spraying, as many 
are doing, he should think twice be- 
fore he makes any marked changes in 
approved schedules for the different 
fruits. Any proposed economy in 
expenditures for materials or labor is 
likely to be small in comparsion with 
losses that may accrue from failure 
to afford satisfactory protection. 

Employ Good Spraying Machinery 

Growers should obtain full service 
and avoid unnecessary delays in field 
operations by having the spraying 
machine thoroughly repaired and in 
good working order before spraying 
season opens. The purchase of a new 
and larger outfit may be desirable, if 
by such an acquisition lost motion and 
useless efforts are eliminated and 
more work is accomplished in less 
time. The cgst of labor has reached 
a point where human help and the 
grower'’s energy should go as far as 
they can in attaining maximum ac- 
complishment. It is here, as with all 
purchases of up-to-date machinery, 
that orchardists should be on their 
guard against appeals of false 
economy. 

Saving in time and labor 
be effected by employing efficient 
loading and spraying devices. Time 
unnecessarily spent on the road or 
at the spraying platform is so much 
valuable time lost in the treatment 
of the orchard. A “spray-gun” in the 
hands of a careful operator may often 


may also 


take the place of a man and do more 
effective work besides being more 
economical of spraying material. Here 


as at the battle front the skill of the 
individual operator may be replaced 
by the superior efficiency of the 
machine. 


Set the Earty Tomatoes about 4 feet 
apart in the row and later varieties 
5 feet or more apart. Before setting 


in the field the plants should be 
hardened off by setting the boxes 
outdoors in a sunny, sheltered spot, 


protecting them at night for about 10 
days.—[F. G., Whipple. 


Plant a Few  Sprouts—Brussels 
sprouts belong to the same family as 
cabbages and are somewhat similar 
to cabbage in flavor. They differ in 
that sprouts grow from the stalk, 
which sometimes reaches a hight of 
18 inches to 2 feet. The sprouts, or 
small cabbages, come out at intervals 
on the stems on all sides. This crop 
is handled in practically the same way 
as the cabbage crop and can be grown 
on the same soil. 


Little Cultivation Necessary—Car- 
rots are cultivated only enough to 
keep down the weeds and keep the 
soil fine and loose. This can be done 
by means of wheel hoe, hand hoe or 
horse cultivator. The seed takes con- 
siderable time to germinate and the 
seedlings are very slender. For these 
reasons it is particularly desirable to 
keep the weeds removed from the 
rows until the crop is firmly estab- 
lished. Soil is kept well over the top 
of the roots to prevent greening. 
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Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmer’s big questions. 
How can I can get my crops sprayed 
when help is scarce? F ow ~~ 
tect ~y crops against bugs and 


blight 
IRON AGE gyaction 
Sprayer 
meets the need for a fast-working, high-pressure field 
Sprayer. Covers 4 or 6 rows—565 or 100 gal. tank, Write to- 
day for freebooklet. 
Bateman M'f’sCo. 
Box 32R 
enloch, N. J 








for unloading hay with 
Gas Engine. Can be 
operated from load Has quick return drum and 
band brake. Price right. For Circular address 
JOHN FARRELL & SON, Newton, Sussex Co., N. J 








Also Maine-Grown Seed Potatoes— 
Seed Oats—Clovers, including Al- 
falfa from rugged Northwest—Can- 
ada Peas—Cow Peas—Spring Grains. 


Hoffman’s 1918 Seed Book is full of val- 


uabile hints. It is free, with —_ 
you mention this paper. Write 

A. H. HOFFMAN, Peo 
Landisville, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
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Strawberry Plants; Highest Fruiting Quality 
Germination 


Seed Corn Guaranteed 


Wholesale prices free. 


V.R. ALLEN, Rural Delivery, 


STRAWBERRY 


Seaford Del 





PLANTS—Best Everbearing. Also 


standard June fruiting varieties. 


VEGETABLES ALL KINDS. Get my price on plants 
sent by p4rcel post, prepaid, and 
special price on large orders. C. E. FIELD, Sewell, N. J. 





Early Improved Leaming. 
Write for prices THEO. 


BURT & SONS, MELROSE, OHIO. 


SEED CORN 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Catalogue free. H.H. 





40 varieties of good stocky 
plants at reasonable prices, 
BENNING, R.1, Clyde, N. Y. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


CONSOLIDATED NURSERY CO., ST. 





200 Progressive Ped- 


$1.50 
igreed es 
000 F. O. 


uber aid 
BINDER TWINE Cotes ee eee 








away. 


agents wanted. THEO. BURT & SONS, "Melrose, Ohio. 
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of consideration is small and often 
almost negligible. It is true that 
storage folks will seldom take a 30- 
dozen case that does not weight 6 
pounds, In the National egg-laying 
contests at Mountain Grove, Mo, the 
difference in weight of eggs laid by 
the contest hens has been as much as 
0.26 ounce. The hens averaged in 
weight from 3.12 pounds to 6.36 
pounds. Assuming an egg to be worth 
at least 5 cents, the above differences 














time will be satisfactory 
to Janwvary. 


Corn and Oats for Hens 


What is a good ration to fo 

ens, the ration not to contaie? hie, 
I have been feeding a mixte ! 
cracked corn and wheat, bu; wae a 
present high price and genera} a. the 
of flour, it seems to me that ae 
men should cut out the use of Ppulty. 
[W. A. R. att 
A mixture used by the 
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many have their cas reopened by August Belmont, whose husband is a with boiled water and then cooled. 
their local or district board at any multimillionaire, says she wore one After packing the eggs, with the 
time before induction into the army, /&t all winter, as a measure Of war jarge end up, pour in enough of the 
by the filing of additional evidence in SCOMOMY: solution to bring the surface at least 
the form of allidavits. If you have stored up supply of 2 inches above the top layer of eggs. 
“Your attention is also called to natural ice, treasure it as you would The jars are then covered tightly and 
telegram B-SU of March 11, which pro- gold. There may be an extraordinary set in a cool place. Occasional watch- 
vides that p mn ct completely demand for it this summer, for the jng through the season will show when 
nd duo engaged in the culti- Manufacture of artificial ice has been jt js necessary to add a little water 
vation of a crop and within the new T"educed 40 and may have to be sus- som time to time to make up for 
“ ’ pended entirely. This is because : 
quota, and who are in Clas I, sl ul ammonia used for artificial refrigera- ©V4poration. : 
be deferred until the end of the neW ion is more needed in explosives, not Among the other methods of pre- plows 
quota,” to mention fertilizers. serving eggs, the ointment process has — e » aA pin ati 
eee ’ EE proved satisfactory. This consists of Py vators 
lor the first time in a century, the anointing the surface of the eggs with : ol + 





Liability Under British Draft Ys 
oe ° number of people leaving the United at or oil preparation, after which the Made from a ox \ 


















































































































ir yor rive me nformation con- Sf “ : or . . } Su se : 
re rning “the British- snadian draft ques- — , oming in. a a ee eggs are placed in a box or carton and roof and wire mosquito netting fills HBrouble 
tion which is before the country t ing . put in a cool place. This latter the gable ends, thus keeping the inte. H,. oes 
present? Would a British subject, re ones . cee OD) . ata * —_ - ior ; memiesc ‘ 5 ue 
ident of this country for seven years The Woman's land army is at 32 method makes it possible to turn the rior cool and enemies out. Let the MM prea 
and having first papers May, 1917, see- Fifth avenue, New York. Some fine eggs from time to time during the roof project to keep ou rain, and ilyery t 
ond papers Gu ~ ay : os be ae ha women ee ee ~" The oo storage period. Under normal condi- turn the four openings toward the 0 not 
der the British regulations a mar- to form sma groups of women who : . epee whisk are .4 owayw : ie . . 

rie d_ man, .. ith \ ite ond twe children, are willing to work at farming, teach tions, eggs which are laid away at this south. ractor 
whom will. the wife and children be them the rudiments, then get ‘em a ——— ahaa —— An § 
supported where there is no livelihood Jjob on a farm. plows é 
except the earnings of the draftee? of soil. 
[Subscriber, New ork Italy is said to be in desperate need nalyze 

Can a person of British birth who ha of food and munitions. Our govern- ily 
Guetares Bis, Gtentts aot becoming "ment has been warned that unless a Bed a 
Neltish government? Can a British sub- Italy can get coal much of its prep- d r S O r as 
ject declare his intentions to become a aration will have to stop. pave fi 
zeneat any tim (Ww. 8. ¢ N , | owing, 

a = Ship tennage is to be still further d| ions. 
It is our information from the Brit- controlled by government, if pending oy — & qn rill no 

19 wuitine office that man is lia- bills become law, which is probable. a 
ish ree1 liting « oan They provide that only American ma ston 
bie under the British draft regardless citizens can be stockholders of firms omeon: 
of a dependent family, which 15 SUP- owning ships. Charters, freight rates, tract 
ported by a month stipend scaled ports; bunkering and terminal facili- %, % efore | 
ccording to the number of children ties will come under federal super- Many 
cording to the vision. These measures are designed xtensio 





Details on this point, a 
io further extend government control, 


Are the Standards of 


an ope 








ise, ci be had by applying to the : j " 
arest Briti . caameiiear alien 4 man Which is already applied to a consid- hop 3 
ao : ; RB } ir ft ntil erable extent in both ocean and coast- er ir 
is liable under the British draft unt wise transportation. The idea is to 
he has finally become an American ajqd exports and imports in the inter- 
citizen. There is at present a recip- est of America, and especially of agri- 
rocal treaty between Great Britainand culture. Control of minerals necessary 

~ 2 ¥ . wisi ‘ 12 rp, in ¢ ‘ r ilar to food 
he ted States which allows the to war, in a manner similat 
. - . 1 Stat to draft into American Control, may be enacted by congress. a Adopted by the ° 

ite¢ tit . i é 1 1Ci a . 

; on This would apply to potassium, and P ] W P ] C 

military service, subjects of Great Jhis would apply to pot ennsylvania War Poultry Commission 






and Bureau of Markets of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Agriculture 


Britain who would come under Amer- 
draft This, also, TTL LLL LLL CL LLL LLL LLL Lec LAL 
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A 






ican regulations. 





means that American subjects in Great 











Britain are liable to British draft if P E Ask Your Dealer for TI-O-GA FEEDS. Or Write us for Free Leaflets, 
they do not respond to the draft Of The Poultry Yard = Samples and Prices 

pp a ag Ale ype sa ease z = Manufactared by TIOGA MILL & ELEVATOR.CO. Box J, Waverly, N.Y. 
of British birth may declare his int = = Free Balletin on Liberty Poultry Feeding Standards can be obtained 


THT MLL 














States CHIZCTL Fy from the Bureau of Markets, Harrisburg, Pa. 





United 





iion to become a 










































































































































































ut ny time, but his liability to the te : 
tritish government does not cease un- Market Eggs on W eight Basis i ri 
til he become full-fledged. Amer!- jittle progress has been made in — 
can citizen. selling eggs by weight rather than by 
a ee ee sins count. The city housewife often appen { 
} ‘j i i ‘omp hat she must pay the same @,®? in woul 
n the Fighting Line complains that she n pa) t t - 
The p fy a weal and of vax for small eggs as for large ones, and OSsl 10n an e What Do You Want to Know the 
. Face © . ponies — - j self se s “oO ‘rr eriticis t 
cotton will not be fixed by the govern- 1° fy a an a, th : heal tea -~ 3 about any branch of Agriculture, e 
ment, at least for a while yet. This n the other hand, the trade doe: Thoroughly Proficient,General Farm Fertili Mz The best met oug’ 
re the latest official statement from not seem ac tively interested in _the and Private Estate Manager of prov- er’ Izers, anures ? e best meta a 
Wa: caaeiene The severnment will proposition of « hanging to a weight en ability and exceptional record. of planting, cultivating, harvesting borse wi 
be r~ — e of goods manufactured basis, regardless of the fact that there Present position includes successful man- utilizing all Field, Orchard and d 7 
. 7 as , isa small amount more of food value agement of one of the most extensive and F dj C F } Nes ey 
from these ibers. Cotton advance: in a large egg than in a small one. prominent private estates in the East Crops, eeding Crops, fF eeaing ‘ ow. B 
early in April to 35 cents per pound, “ini. Doint, however, has been con- || Well qualified in Construction, Improve- || Dairy Farming, or any other subject P@ ir 
but then fell rapidly to 51% cents. td : +“ a e th ; anil need ments, reclamation of soil and animals. taining 6 F . a Rural Affairs. . 
" s eres Vv SC > ) 2 » vy e a 
and of late has fluctuated widely. = 5 anabaetin . os n Por Seen ia WILLARD BEST, Claverack, N. Y. = ~~ 0 
The highest price for Ohio unwashed po eee the pom saifena eantenh oni Do you want to know about cure wl More 
combing wool at Boston this week is ¢ ey > ati tees agp one pat ment, ing, feeding, judging ites 
SO cents a pound. Trading is very a ves sageipe§ “¢ Rog a may oer ’ . al eting of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swing ya 
restricted, because all unsold stock in COPfests a ee oe eee: ee 1 7 Poultry or Pet Stock in Health and a 
B nee been waced at the Gls account the weight of the eggs. In 12 est Pr 1ces $ or 
on a ‘the pcone ene aa : some ways this seems an equitable The “‘progressive farmer” who desires ge 
— will method of trading in eggs. If or your ©) reliable information along the lines of his 
so, however, there must be a stand- business will find aur standard agnic hurl eal 
se . I Sh yilliar f gs es mney ie Regge: today for books of inestimable value. These books abe 
Senator John Sharp Williams of ara egg and a definite weight must y new in helpful suggestions and valuable information 
Mississippi told gt ago at ID —~ be chosen as a selling basis. Stand- advanced prices They answer immediately and authoritaivd © wi 
Se nem came ia 2 tte ought hos : g basis. Ste ° ansy : i. dee ’ 
: id =a _ - ~ _— a % first sen- ards have already been set regarding We pay the freight ene tetiteete, quactone Ot com needs and te erator ; 
o be expelled. He is the first I b ‘ They are books that the beg peer 
ator to say so openly. the quality of the egg and a fresh | Irequois Bag Co., 397 Howard St., Buffalo, N.Y. successful farmer follows. gn 
egg on the market must meet the eda “per th 
es . ss Send for our new ® : 
Buy coal now for next winter, says standard of the market where it is Catalog Free orately illustrated catalos ~say 
the fuel administrator sold. However, if weight was used as DRILLING 128 5x8 inches, containing deta irge n 
, . . Yj i oder bools is 
: : er. basis it could not be used without WELL PAYS WELL — pany Ch Ta "This wil be vay, 
The resident has ordere tha ace ine st: CoveEES Crary pas ad f 
a. a a a 2 —~ _-. to |4«2n_accompanying standard of equal Own & machine of your own. Cash or easy mailed on application. ttle tro 
. Europe this year to help our allies @&lity. eS ee ee ee ee See ORANGE JUDD COMPANY Ogee 
win the victory. It is now esti- In reality large esses of a certain Write for Circular 315 Fourth Avense, New York, ME Mrately 
mated that 1,800,000 Americans will @uality do bring a little bit more |} wiriams BROS., 496 W. State St.. Ikinca, N.Y. nt Ty 
he in France before Christmas, pro- than small eggs, although the amount 0 
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real well 
wea “a Tractor on Stony Land 
lks ‘a Fr. M. WHITE 


ind ave about 120 acres of plow land, 
- I eave ca of it sthooth, some stony, 
a Bt I want to use a tractor 


} 
and some rocky. 


for plowing and would like to know 
‘ 


result if the plow sud- 


oy ill be the 

ore he what wilt ikes a rock. Will it smash 

' au den plow or disengage it? Will it be 

ier boy ‘eft standing in the on gt Is it much 
‘ ve hip to readjust and go on? 

1 7" tow. eles about all plowing demonstra- 
a gto . are held in western states or on 

nake the eeeth farms in the east, but it is 


vthern New Jersey land that I have to 
mm Will an 8-16 tractor pull a two- 
m plow? Would you advise me to 
2-wheel tractor so I can sit be- 
Find the plows or directly in | front? 
n they be quickly and easily lifted?— 
7 W., New Jersey. 









a 


~~) 4 tractor can be operated under 
cA anv soil conditions under which you 

et oe i." 2 bl 
tS we a gang plow. More trouble 

. ny js encountered in trying to plow 

\° SZ jin stony land with a tractor, and even 

1 (/2 nsw. 

ya , horse-drawn gang plow, than under 


= most any other conditions. Tractor 
4 plows can be equipped with a break- 
Z| pin attachment such as used on culti- 
‘ators, but even so, a good many 
plowshares will be broken. In fields of 
lose stone there will be no more 
trouble than with a horse-drawn plow. 
he i does not take very long to put in 
Let the MM, break pin, ‘but these delays are 
ain, and Myery troublecome, and one is likely 
yard the Hip notice them more when using a 
ractor than with horses. 

An 8-16 tractor ought to pull two 
nlows at reasonable depth in any type 


ee 
of soil. Before buying you ought to 
nlyze your conditions very care- 
uly. Determine as nearly as you 
an. the number of days’ use you will 

have for it in plowing, disking, har- 
oving, belt work, and other opera- 
ions. In order to make sure you 
sill not be disappointed in operating 
mn stony ground, I would try to find 
omeone in your neighborhood using 
tractor under similar conditions 





efore buying. e 
Many tractors are equipped with 
xtension guides or controls so you 
an operate tractor from the plow or 
ther implement attached to it. 











In Eastern New York 
My land is somewhat hilly and stony. 
i are from six to 18 acres in size. 
» not too steep for reaper and 
can use a riding plow. 

i like to know if T could profitably 
mploy a tractor in plowing, and if so, 








) » tractor is suited to my _con- 

have about a 500-acre farm. 

financially able to invest a 

tfge amount in a tractor or any amount 

ina failure | think a tractor would 

sh plows here unless there is some 

i fan automatic arrangement by 

ha quick stop is possible when the 

Y y strikes a stone.—[F. H. B., Al- 
= y County, N Y. 

Under your conditions it would be 

hy advice that in selecting a tractor 

M plowing outfit you pay particular 

eee icnition to getting one equipped with 


break pin, so that if you should 
appen to strike a boulder, the break 
way instead of damag- 


M would give 
> Kno mg the plow. If you have no par- 








trouble with a riding plow 
ure, 0 ul ought to be equally successful 
t methoe ith a tractor outfit. Of course, a 
sting horse will lly stop very quickly 
4 d hen the pl strikes a stone, so that 
A mh shone langer of damaging the 
bject pe * By equipping the plow with a 
pis nese PIN ichment and using 
faut. din pr ution, the tractor out- 
ae ot BE te! 0 cive satisfactory service. 
= “ore trouble is encountered in 
ging and Ming ‘tor » > is 1 th: 
| Swine, pal ctor on stony lan¢ than 
: “fF Most any other conditions; low 
- Sor hills are not nearly so 
sp-to-dal roublesome In operating a tractor 
a oh Stony field our greatest difficulty 
cs abound , 0 Prevent the operator from 
rey wing deeper than he had formerly 
—e te with horse-drawn plows. Our 


s odte Metor thought that with the tractor 
* Cught to plow an inch or two 


and Ne than with a horse-drawn plow. 
| eatalos te ‘sult was that the plow struck 
teas ge number of stones. When he 


on the plow to the same depth as 

te formerly plowed, there was 

€ trouble. 

rk, AE mats Father difficult to judge ac- 

nt 1 pesarding your conditions, 
Would not buy larger than a 


arm Engineering 


OF ‘MM -White 


~~ Editor of Department 


will gladly answer any inquiries in this 


a ro, department about farm tractors, gas 


> ~ engines, all farm machinery, farm 
oie buildings and plans, drainage, roads 
YY, and bridges. Inclose stamp and address 
“label from American Agriculturist if a 
reply by private letter is desired. 


12-25 tractor, and probably an 8-16, 
%-18, or 10-20 would be large enough. 
Generally speaking, I recommend a 
tractor that will pull three bottoms 
under very difficult conditions and 
four under good plowing conditions 
on farms of 250 to 500 acres. ‘Where 
you are likely to encounter stones, I 
think the two or three-plow machine 
would probably be better than three 
or four-plow ‘size. 


Drained Pond by Blasting 
W. H. M’DUFFIE 

T blasted a piece of land four years 
ago, using single stick charges in 
holes about 3 feet deep and 12 feet 
apart each way. It doesn't seem as 
though the soil were ever going to lose 
the effect of this subsoiling. I asked 
a neighbor yesterday if he saw any 
difference in a field of corn of which 
this blasted piece was only a part. He 
said: “Yes, from where that sun- 
flower is in bloom, back toward the 
garden, the corn seems farther ad- 
vanced.” 

I then asked him: “How far can 
you distinguish that difference?” “As 
far as I can see it,’’ was his reply. It 
really does look to be two weeks in 
advance of the rest of the field. I 
was told that soil would run together 
again finally and lose’ the effect of the 
blastingy but this field has shown no 
signs of doing that thus far. 

I had a pond in one of my fields 
that I wanted to be rid of. I put down 
several auger holes in the bottom of 
it and shot nine sticks of 40% dyna- 
mite in them. This method I am told 
will not work in sticky clay, but it dried 
up my pond and it has been dry ever 
sinee the blasting. Before this was 
done, [I could grow nothing on the 
piece of land; 





Start Easy—A tractor may be made 
er even ruined during the first week 
of its life. We constantly hear the 
statement that the automobile ought 
to be humored during its first 100 
miles of travel, so with the tractor. 
Give the oil a chance to get to every 
part of the machine. It takes a few 
days’ work out before the tractor will 
deliver its most power and be in the 
best shape for the season’s. grind. 
Don't, in your enthusiasm, try to climb 
all the hills on high speed or attempt 
to find the tractor’s limit the first few 
days of its life. You want it to last 
several years, so take care of it from 
the start. 


Japanese Silky—This breed has re- 
cently attracted attention at poultry 
shows, as breeders have done some 
good stunts in creating oddities. The 
Silkies get their name from the silky 
nature of their plumage, the feathers 
being with the web found in other 
fowls. The face is purple and is 
sharply contrasted with the white of 
the plumage. One noted breeder has 

















Attractive Japanese Silky 
created a variety which is a glossy, 
silky, durk gray. Cocks should nat 
weigh more than three pounds and 
hens two pounds. 


Whole Crop 


Insurance 


Ks 


course. 


reliable. 


the 
catalogues. 


CHICAGO 


Champion Deering 


McCormick 






































OU CARRY insurance as a matter of 
It is good business to be pro- 
tected from loss, so you keep your policies in force 
and pay the premiums regularly. 

But there is one kind of insurance you may not know about, 
which requires no premiums, on which you realize every year, 
and which this year is fully as important as any other insurance 

ou carry. When your crops are ready for cutting, International 

arvester binders and twine insure the harvesting of the whole 
crop. No matter whether the grain be heavy or light, tall or 
short, standing or down, lodged and tangled, ‘an International 
Harvester binder cuts and binds it all without waste. That 
is what we mean by whole crop insurance. 

Champion, Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee and Osborne 
harvesting machines and binder twine, always efficient, are 
better than ever this year when every bushel of grain is needed. 
Remember this when you come to buy your binder and twine 
for the season’s work. Kemember, too, that the larger sizes 
conserve labor. An 8-foot is better than a 7, and a 7 better 
thana6or5S. Buy the largest binder you can use, and buy 
a new machine if there is any question about the efficiency of 
theold one. A new International Harvester binder is absolutely 


Through ninety branch houses and over 30,000 local dealers, 
we give the farmers of this country prompt service on harvest- 
ing machines, twine, and repairs. You can be sure of hav- 
ing —_ new machine on time by placing your order with 

ocal dealer as soon as possible, or writing us now for 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 


US A 


Milwaukee Osborne 

















> TRON AGE 


Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmers’ big questions, 
How can I grow crops with less 
expense ? How can I save in plant- 
ing potatoes? How make high 
priced seed gofarthest? The 


IRON AGE Potato Planter 


solves the labor problem and makes 
the best use of high priced seed, 
Means $5 to $50 extra profit per acre, 
Every seed piece in its place 
and only one. Saves 1 to2 
bushels seed per acre, Uni- 
form depth; even 
spacing. We make & 
a full line of potato 
ea, Send 
for booklet today. 


No Misses 
No Doubles 


Bateman M’f’gCo., Box 32B,Grenloch, N.J, 























Continental $ 
6-Cyl. Motors 148 


Brand new six-cylinder genuine Continental motoys’ 
size 34 x5, suitable for trucks, tractors and al! 
kinds of stationary power. Complete with Bosch 
magneto, Schebler carburetor and Auto-Lite genera- 
tor—all for $148.00, less than one-third cost. 

All motors positively new and unused, never having 
been removed from 
the original crates in 
which they were 
shipped out by the 
Continental Motors 
Corporation. Blue 
prints and other en- 
gineering data fur- 
nished on request, 
Immediate shipment, 
guaranteed. 


Standard Motor Parts Co., 594 Franklin St., Detroit 

















ELMAN FENCE 


C7-5 eta balalsi a) HORSE-HIGH, BULL- ’ 
*_ the Factory} STRONG, PIG-TIGHT. 
5 Made of Open Hearth wire 
heavily galvanized—astrong 
durable, long-lasting, rust-re- 
4 sisting fence. Sold direct tothe 
Farmer at wire mill prices. 
Here's a few of our big values 
26-inch Hog Fence - 21 Ye a rod 
47-inch Farm Fence- 31\¢ a fod 
48-inch Poultry Fence «34 ec arod 
Special Prices on Galv. Barbed Wire 
Our big Catalog of fence values shows 100 styles 
and heights of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence at 
uced money-saving prices. It’s free. Write today. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 203 Muncie, ind. 
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BROWN 
FENCE 
150 


Bek mre, | ager | 
wing Fence Book. ¢ 
Styles Gates ond Barb Wire, (eheom eee 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY--FREIGHT 
PAID. All heavy DOUBLE GAI- 
VANIZED WIRES. 2!c per rod up. 
Get free Book and Sample to 





Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept 5! Cleveland,0, 













7 
a‘ 
With prices of every- 
thing soaring skyward, 
wind is free. We hope 
it will stayso. Utilize 
it and pump your 
water for nothing. 





The Samson Windmill with its 
double gears and its score of im- 
itations still stands peerless as 
the World's Best Windmill. 
Stover Mfg. & Engine Co. 
200Samson Ave., Freeport, Ill. 


Samson Windmills, Stover’s Good Engine, Stover Feed- 
mills, Alfalfa Comminuters and Cutters, Ensilage 
Catters, Wood Saw Frames, Pump Jacks, Hand 
Grinders, Fireplace Fixtures, ete. 














ice Tubes you can 


"6,000 Miles 


Without a Leak? 
Inflate as usual. Tire guarantees 
notinterfered with. Service Tubes 
cost ony Suz peatamere — ordi- 
nary tubes. ipped prepaid on ap- 
fons Write tor steenne Tire and 
ube Catalog State size used. 

SERVICE AUTO . 
EQUIPMENT COMPARY 

816 Traders Builiding, 

Ransas City, Missourd 










Kero-0il Engines 


Twice the Power at Half the Cost 





new cat vege 
t -by return mail, Postpaid. 
Write WITTE ENGINE WORKS VY 
Toda 180) Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

YJ isn Empire Bidg., P Pa. 


to $200 














Ditch for Profits 


Insure big crops every year. Doh’t let 
crops drown out. Drain with 


FARM DITCHER 
Thay GRADER 
TERRACER 
All-steel, ible, adjustable. Cuts or cleans 
ditch down to4 ft.deep—any soil—does labor, 


100 men, Write for tree drainage book. 
Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co. 


Box 1 52 Owensboro, Ky. weat20 





for Auto Tires. Double mileage, it 
blowouts end punctures. Easily applied in any 


< fre. ee Sr and oe & coven ee 
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“Good to the Last Drop” 
ALVES relish and thrive upon 
Biatchford's Calf Meal, the milk sub- 
stitute, They increase in size and weight 
rapidly; are healthy and vigorous, no indiges- 
tion — no scouring. 


Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal 


should be used to push the calf forward to a grain diet. 
This important move ‘s more essential now than ever. 


Write for Booklet the "Largest 


Julves at the 
you raise any ollie write for 





Smallest Cost.”" If 
the booklet. It is mailed without cost. 
Blatchiord Calf Meal Company Dept. 76, 








Waukegan, i, 








Greater Profit 
4 and Cattle 


Every dollar cut from your feeding bill 
adds to your profit 


Dold Quality Foods 
have added to the profits of thousanda of farmers, 
rester Tankage and watch your bhoge 
tein a a bi gh in phosphates 
— Meal is similar ar ad costs less Soluble 
aa ‘leur fs concentra od nourishment for 
Steam Bone Meal j is a fertilizer that will 

fatten your fields 
Ask: your dealer for Dotd’s 
Quality Foods Wrete 
- for our booklet 


thrive t's sp 


Jacob Dold Packing Co. 
Buffalo, #. ¥. 


Reliable Agente 
wanted everywhere 








NERAL'NS 
HEAVE Years 
» COMPOUND 










Booklet 
Free 


NEGLECT 
Will Ruln 
Your Horse 





: Package 


guaranteed to give 












fistactt 
Seldon, WD) money retuned 
i$1Package sufficient 
GENO TODAY for ordibary cases, 
AGENTS 








Backs this saw. It is the best and cheapest saw made. 
As low ag — & Z00K 










is easy to operate. 
Only $13,15saw made to 
which ripping table can 
added. Guaranteed 


satisfactory. 
Send for catalog. 








For Your Empty Bags WER ERTH 


Don't throw away single ba bag— 

they're worth money to you esare 
we’, ap now. . Cash ia on all you have. 

: get our prices be fore 

roo sella Single one. We guarantee most 
Over 20 yeare in busi- 

Neral your 
every time 


Foeich id any quantity. 
. = t pal 
Werther’ Bind 


on all shipments to 
nd out what real satiefac- 
by "Write quick, stating what yeu 
have. Address 

WERTHAN BAG CO. 
55 Dock St. St. Louis, Mo. 









































Latest design. Durable, Power Reliable, 
Massive. Built todo hard, hes avy work—togive lasting 
service, Uses Cheapest Fuel. Pulls 25 to 50% more 
. Shipped on three 
Easy terms. Sizes 
10-Year 
Book 


mon 
1% to 22 H-P, 
Guarantee. 


free — postal gets it. eaee 
yt La MFc. 4 00% 
1051 Ottawa, Kans. * 








DEATH TO HEAVES! REWTON’S 


oe ANB INDIGESTION COMPOUND 
Cures Heaves by correcting the 
gence in digestion. Prevents 
Colic, Stagcers ete. Beat Cons 
ditioner and W orm Ex- 
eller, 26 vearssale. Three 
arge cans guarantecdto 
cure Heaves or money refunded, The 
d can often cures. §.60 and $1.10 per can at dealers’ 


Ist or 2n 
or prepaid by parce! post. 


Book let free 


| 
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Live Stock 
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PUTT 
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Tying Up the Fleece 

After the fleece has been removed 
from the sheep in one piece, it should 
be placed on a clean surface with the 
side down that was next the sheep's 
skin. The fleece should then be gently 
compacted so that all fibers are close 
together. From this point there are 
two systems that may be followed to 
get a neat, attractive fleece. 

The first method is to simply turn 
in the sides so a width of 12 to 
15 inches results and then roll the 
fleece from the tail end to the neck 
end. Care should be taken not to roll 
the fleece too tightly. The second 
method is to tear off the belly of the 
fleece, the neck and the four legs. 
This leaves the back and sides of the 


best fleece in one piece. Then place 
the neck on top of the first piece with 
the skin side down. The belly strip 
and legs are then placed on top in 
like manner. The fleece is then rolled 
as in the preceding method and tied. 


The advantage of this system, accord- 


ing to C. W. McDonald of the Penn- 
svivania state college, is that in case 
the fleece does break, the next best 
wool always shows through. Sisal, a 
binding twine, should never be used 
in tying the fleece Buyers object to 
this type of twine because its fibers 


come off and mix in the fleece. 


Nut Margarine Looms Large 
Latest oflicial *figures show that in 
January the production of strictly 


vegetable oil oleomargarine (nut mar- 
garine) was 6,208,000 pounds against 


only 609,000 pounds same month a 
year earlier. This newest competitor 
of dairy butter is derived very largely 
from the peanut, also to some extent 
from the coconut. It should be un- 


derstood that nut margarine is entire- 
ly different from peanut butter. It is 
subject to the internal revenue tax the 
same is oleomargarine made from 
strictly animal oils, or a combination 
of animal and vegetable oils. 

In the make-up of nut margarine 
enter peanut oil, cottonseed oil, corn 
oil, etc; in this country peanut oil 
most largely. In its composition nut 
margarine also includes hard fats, 
milk and salt. The various oils uti- 
lized are carefully refined, deordorized 
and bleached. Sometimes whole milk 
is added and sometimes skim milk, 
first pasteurized and ripened at the 
factory, killing all the bacteria; 25 to 
35% of the entire mixture. 

Under the operations of churning 
the milk with the oil forms an emul- 
sion, thence solidified through the aid 
of ice water, the latter removed and 


as 


the solidified fat allowed to ripen. The 
bacteria in the milk continues to 
work, thus producing flavor-giving 
substances immediately taken up by 
the fat. Next, the mixture is 
“worked,” forcing out excess water 
and intermingling the salt, ready to 
be made into prints, thence chilled 
and wrapped ready for the market. 


Government supervision and inspec- 
tion are most rigid. As nut marga- 
rines contain no animal fat, and are 
purely vegetable, it is fair to* presume 
they will meet with much favor on 
the part of consumers. 


Swine Show at Cedar Rapids 

The 1918 National swine show and 
exposition will be held at Cedar Rap- 
ids, Ia, and at the same place for the 
following two years. The date for the 
1918 show was fixed as September 30 
to October 5 by a recent meeting of 
the National swine growers’ associa- 
tion, 

It is the aim to make the 1918 show 
the greatest single event that has ever 
been staged by the swine interests in 
this country. 








Auction — The Or- 
associa- 


Orleans Wool 
leans county sheep breeders’ 
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tion was scheduled to sell at auction 
50,000 pounds of wool at Albion, N Y, 
on April 25. This wool was to go to 
the highest bidder and was divided 
into three grades. The wool will be 
shipped from four points of the 
county, and can be taken by the 
buyer within 30 days. The association 
can guarantee to deliver the wool. 


Membership in the association is 200. 
(L. J. Steele 

Jersey Cattle Registered—During 
the week ended April 12 the Ameri- 


cattle club registered 16S 
It also recorded 
and 07 


can Jersey 
bulls and 491 cows 
the transfer of 180 bulls 
cows. 





Says the old auctioneer: “The grade 
cattle business is a rut. The only 
difference between a rut and a grave 
is the grave is a little deeper and 
wider. Buy pure-breds.” 


PULL AEUUSUALEDONDENEDUOLO DOD UGE 
Commercial 
Agriculture 
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Fruit Jars and Car Shortage 


If there should be any shortage in 
the supply of glass jars for preserving 
fruits and vegetables, it will not be up 
to the manufacturers, so they con- 
tend; instead it is largely a question 
of transportation® of raw material to 
the glass factories, and distribution of 
the finished product. Makers of fruit 
jars are already restive over the situa- 
tion, claiming they do not dare at- 
tempt to operate their factories at full 
capacity owing to these conditions. 
They urge that the federal railroad 
board expedite the movement of 
freight cars to afford relief in this im- 
portant matter. 

Factory prices on fruit jars are sub- 
stantially as at the close of the sea- 
son of 1917. The absence of an up- 
ward swing is favorable to all consum- 
ers. The market for fruit jars. in 
early April is largely nominal owing 
to the freight congestion and the un- 
willingness to accept additional or- 
ders. 


Brick and Tile Held Down 


In the purpose to restrict the pro- 
duction of the less essential things, 
the administration announced last 
week through the fuel department 
that 10 of the principal clay products 
must be reduced in output all the way 
from 15% to as high 50%. In 
other words, certain things only half 
a normal from now on during the 
conduct of the war. Brick, terra cotta 
and roofing tile are to be curtailed 
50%, hollow tile, sewer and drain tile 
25% and stone ware 15%, based on the 
average output of the past. three 
years. This action is in the purpose 
of the government to curtail indus- 
tries considered not vital to the war 
progress, and will probably be ex- 
tended to other things. Parts of the 
plants affected are to be converted for 
war industries; and the men, mate- 
rials and transportation affected by 
such curtailment will be made avail- 
able for war production. 

It was even intimated at Washing- 
ton that the production of all build- 
ing material eventually may be sub- 
stantially curtailed. As there is nothing 
in the initial order about orick and 
tile suggestive of price limit, the 
natural tendency will be. toward an 
immediate advance in all these clay 
products. 
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Standard Pack—aAll interstate ship- 
ments of fruits and vegetables in con- 
tainers must be in packages that 
conform to federal requirements. Bas- 
kets, crates, hampers and boxes must 
be half pint, pint, quart or multiples 
of quarts. Slight variations over or 
under size may be allowed provided 
the average for any shipment con- 
forms to the standards, Climax bas- 
kets for grapes can be made only in 
two, four and 12-quart sizes. Full de- 
tails may be secured by writing to the 
bureau of markets, department of 


agriculture, at Washington. 
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SAVE MONEY’: 
And Buy Liberty Bonds 
" nern, © olin or maine oe 


Vv 
repairs, you can save aut 
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all 
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This Book 
of Building 
Moaicrial 

Bargains: 


pr & | 
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money by buying your lumber 
and building materials direct from 
the Bennett Lumber Yards to pyr. 
chase several LIBERTY — 
Thatis an easily proven fact, 
us a postcard asking for the 


BENNETT Price Regulator: 
Catalog v Building Material = 


When we receive your postal we wil] 
——t am post haste one of our big § pt ge = 

logs and you can compare our prices with 
Y yy from anyone anywhere else, on 








@ same quality of materials Surely you 
want to save money if you can Surefy e 
saving of from 15° ge to Biv is wort h the w 
seconds it will take to send u: s postcard, == 
Write fer Catalog today. Whe ther you S 
Lumber, fing, Shingles, | You need = 
Windows, Paint or Wall Board it Se 
Whether you want a large or a small quan- 7} 
tity, wecansave you money, And w A 
more, everything we sellis Pri: ‘ 
the t money can buy—and our absolute y 


guarantee or money back is you 
: Frosect sie. Saving 1s the wate 
Save and_ buy 


> Ray H. Bennett 
Lumber Co., Inc. 


‘a Thompson St..N. » Tenswenda, N.Y. 
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ABSORBINE 
Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen ¢ Tissues, 

Curbs, Filled Tendons, Soreness 

from Bruises or Strains; stow 

Spavin Lameness, allays pain. Does 

not blister, remove the hair or lay 

yp the horse. $2.50 a bottle at 
druggists or delivered. Book 1 R free, 
W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 379 Temple St., Springfield, Man 


SILOS wp A buying NOW 


Lumber is hard to and price is climbing 
higher. Liberal Cash nd : Early Shipment Ols- 
ats. Take no chances @ 
late deliveries this year. A 
Globe Silo is your Best Bet 
Adjustable door 
ladder combined. 
Five-foot extension Roof makes 
: complete silo with less expente. 
; Window Free. 
Buy Now—Ship Now—Pay Now 
Save Now—Write Now. 
GLOBE SILO CO. 
Willow St., Sidney, N. Y. 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. oF 
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A good-looking, tight- 
* and conveni ient silo that eat 
* blow over is what At ~ 
you buy a 


Green Mountain 


SILO 


- Creosoted staves, safe- ie 
doors, extra heavy wl 
scientific guy-wire 

| make the perfeet silo. 

Save oy tural 


The CREAMERY PACKAGE HFE 
tl 343 West St., Rutland, 


; _ 

































































TIGHT AS A DRUM 


ILO 

Economy Silo is equipped with the 
Storm system that makes 
it oo, permanent, Ensilage ts al- 
s fresh and sweet—it can’t spoil in an 
Rocneny Silo. Perfect fitting doors make 
= Silo perfectly air-tight. Hoops form 

la Built of long leaf Yellow 

gon Fir. You_can’t byy 2 
better silo. Nise all stzes Water Tanks. He 
Our motto is quality through and f ' 
through. Fact at k, Md. // FB 

and my sab ah Va. Write for catalog. 
ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO., Dept. B, Frederick, id. 


ECONOMY SILOS 
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THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Toledo, Odio 





sure to mention 


When You Write )- =. Agriculturist. 
Our advertisers like to 
Advertisers 


know where their re- 
plies come from i 











Sheep Taking Annual Bath Against Disease 


Here is shown an ordinary dipping tank which may be used both 


for sheep and hogs. 


thus saving the disinfectant through 








The chute at the right serves as a dripping board, 


which the sheep must walk. 








Unadilla Silos 
Are Trustworthy 


ive foe Bt 
They perfectly. Exclusive | 
joes naga which, make them, fe femous for eS a = 


explain 
Mustrated -~ e Send for early order 
counte and An offer. Address Box B 
ADILLA SILO CO. 
Unadilinn N. ¥. or Des Moines, 
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Shearing Time on a Well-Equipped Sheep Farm 


Hand shearing has been entirely replaced by machine shearing on 


this farm. 


possib e 


These machines come in units of one or more, making it 
for even the small farmer to shear by machine, thus reducing 


cost and greatly facilitating the work. 


Urging Larger Milk Consumption 

With the milk flow increasing in 
leading producing areas, and prices 
still too low to properly meet the cost 
of production, the effort of the Dairy- 
men’s league and its S4 branches 
centers for the moment on ways and 
means to stimulate greater consump- 
tion. There was a short period eariy 
in the winter when the milk flow was 
temporarily short for the city de- 
mand, but following the start of the 
new milk flow in late February and 
early March, country shipping stations 
ag well as city distributers are taxed 
to put all of the product on the mar- 
ket at the relatively high city price. 
The low country price and the propor- 
tionately higher consumer's price are 
still the unsolved anystery to farmers, 
who cannot justify the excessive cost 
of distribution, 

The situation is more complex than 


usual for the season, due to the fact 
that more cheese and butter are avail- 
able in country and city storage than 
usually at this season. The hold- 


up in these two dairy products is laid 
to the storage men and dealers, who 
claim to be unable to move large 
quantities of either product at remu- 
nerative prices. Thus, more than ever 
before it behooves farmers and their 
city friends to boost milk, talk milk 
and drink milk. It is because of this 
that the Dairymen’s league is boosting 
the National dairy and milk exposi- 
tion to be held in Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York city, during the week 
of May 2). 

The rrangement between the Dairy- 
men’s |cague, the dealers and the fed- 
eral milk commission for New York 
city provided that the prices for the 
coming month be set on or before the 
2th of each month. The Dairymen’s 
league oflicials were ready to take up 
the matter of May prices on April 
19, the time -ealled for setting the 
price. However, one of the lead- 
ing distributing companies of New 
York city urged a postponement 
of the date, claiming more time was 
needed to collect data and properly 
Place these before the _ commission. 
The May prices take into account the 
Season of the year and the much-dis- 
etssed, ghost-like milk surplus, as 
Well as the greater cost of production, 
the fewer cows from which to draw 
the milk supply and the constantly 
gaining pressure of the dairymen’s 
Organization. 

Farmers Fight for Rights 
Even at the close of the third week 


m April, the strike of league members | 


against the plants of the Richardson- 
Beebe company at East Aurora, South 
Wales and Wales Center, N Y, had not 
been called off. Every farmer is fight- 
ing mad against alleged discrimina- 
tion by the company, which has taken 
the milk of some farmers and refused 
Others, according to members of the 
league. On the other hand, the com- 
Dany, which ships largely to Buffalo, 
NY, Puts the blame upon the Buffalo 
board of health, which, it is asserted, 
Condemned some of the milk as sour 
and some as too dirty for human con- 
sumption. 
one result of these differences, the 
ymen of this vicinity have been 
aoling tir milk across the Wyom- 
§ County line to Strykersville, where 
nt Normafly handling 12,000 to 
4.000 pounds of milk a day was com- 





pelled to take care of 30,000 pounds. 
Some of the surplus of skim milk was 


drawn back to the farms for feeding 


to hogs and calves, but great quanti- 
ties were wasted, due to lack of facil- 
ities. The dairymen have stuck to- 
gether well in this instance, as in the 
numerous Cases a year ago and again 
a year and a half ago, when the whole 
success of the Dairymen’s league was 
to rise or fall by the degree of loyalty 
of its members. 

Representing the vast milk and 
dairy interests of the country, the 
conference of the National dairy indus- 
try at Chicago recently urged the food 
administration to stimulate public in- 
terest and greater consumption of milk 
through as many sources as possible. 
The conference purposed to safeguard 
the efforts of the administration by 
pledging its constituents to demand 
only the cost of their operations, plus 
a reasonable profit, the price to be 
approved by the government commis- 
sions. 

Attacking the oleo and substitute in- 
dustry, government officials are re- 
quested to see that those in control of 
procuring food for the army and navy 
purchase butter instead of substitutes 
for the boys in the service, so essen- 
tial to physical vitality. Further de- 
mands were made to put cheese in 
the army food ration; to stimuate the 
formation and operation of co-opera- 
tive associations of farmers; and to 
create a bureau of dairying in the 
federal department of agriculture. 





Fifty Years of Jerseys—The Amer- 
ican Jersey cattle club will hold its 
Oth annual meeting in New York 
May 1, 1918. When organized in 186s, 
the club had 40 members, which has 
increased to 722, and members are 
now being admitted at the rate of 100 
a year. The yearly registration of 
Jerseys, 400 in the first year, is now 
40,000, The total number of cows now 
having completed yearly tests is SOW). 
Their average production is TSt2 
pounds of milk and 431 pounds of 
butter fat. Average per cent of fat in 
these tests is 5.37. 





“Good morning, Mrs. Fawncoat. 





IF COWS 
COULD TALK 


county are joining the ‘ Win-the- War’ Club.” 
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I hear that all the cows in the 


“Yes, Mrs. Starface; Secretary of Agriculture Houston says we 
must increase the production of butter-fat, and we cows have all promised 
to do our ‘bit.”” 


“There's one thing I want to say right now,” spoke up Mrs. Black. 


“The farmers have got to back us up in this movement. 


I'm with the 


rest of you, heart and soul, but what chance have | got ?” 


“Why, Mrs. Black, what's the matter > 
barn and plenty to eat and drink.” 


You have a fine warm 


“Yes, I know; but what can I do as fong as they use that old 


cream separator on the place > 


It never was any good, anyway, and 


now it wastes so much cream I'm just plain discouraged. ™ 


“Well, you're not so badly off as some cows, where they haven't 
any cream separator at all.” 


“T don’t know about that. 


There’s a lot of cream separators in 


this county that are only ‘excuses’—not much better than none at all. 
I tell you, Mrs. Fawncoat, with butter at present prices and the people at 
Washington begging every one to save fat, it’s almost a crime to waste 
butter-fat the way some of these farmers do.” 


“That's one thing I’m thankful for,” said Mrs. Fawncoat, “ there's 
no cream wasted on this farm. We have a De Laval Cream Separator 
and everybody knows that the De Laval is the closest skimming machine.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Starface, “we never used a De Laval on our 
place until last fall and supposed one separator was about as good as 
another; but, honest, the De Laval is the first cream separator we've 
ever had that gave us cows a square deal.” 


P. & 


Of course your cows can’t talk—but if they could you’d never have a 
moment’s peace until you got a De Laval Cream Separator. 

Remember that a De Laval may be bought for cash, or on such liberal 
terms as to save its own cost. See the local De Laval agent, or if 
you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
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Can You * 


Afford 


to spend your time 
stirring the milk in 
acan while waiting 
for it to cool ? 










Chilly King 
Cooler 
and Aerator 


will cool and aerate while you milk— 
without tending and without ice. 
Write for Chilly King Cooler booklet, 
chock full of cooler information. Free. 


CHARLES SKIDD MFG. CO. 
608 W. Milwaukee St, Janesville, Wis- § 
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numbers. 


C. H. DANA, 


Tea 
DANA’S 


Are stamped with any name or address with serial 
They are simple, practical and a distinct 
and reliable mark. ee. ST te wanted. 

31 MAIN ST., WEST LEBANON, N.H 
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| HEAVES;: 


orse with heaves can’t do its full share of work. 
phe the ome! and you have a horse worth its full valve 
. in work or in money. Send today for 
FLEMING’S TONIC HEAVE POWDERS 
4 ($1.00 por package). Sotictactery results or money back. 
a leterin: 
sits wees Adviser. Itis F’ . 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ili. 













oney Back 
it It Fails 


h heaves from other ailments. Write 
REE. 








Clean and Clear 
as Water 





For Retained Afterbirth 


When a cow fails to‘‘clean” promptly, she should be flushed out with B-K. A retained afterbirth 


neglected may cause Abortion or Barrenness. 


B-K as a douche brings the afterbirth naturally—saves removing by hand. B-K kills the infect- 
ing germs and foul odors—heals t he uterus—removes slime and acid—no straining—no irritation, 
B-K is much more effective and safer than lysol, carbolic acid, Lugol's solution and oily coal-tar dis- 
infectants, which do not cleanse the uterus, but make it more acid. 


If your dealer does not have B-K, send us his name, 


FREE BULLETINS: Send for complete information—“spe-” General Laboratories 


cial trial offer” and bulletins No. 52,“*Cont>~‘ous Abortion,” and 


No. 136,‘*Calf Scours.”* 


2618 Se. Dickinson St.; 
Madison, Wis.; U.S. A. 


B-K-B-K-B-K-B-K-B-K- BK’ B-K-B-K- B-K-B-K- B-K-B-K- B-K-B-K- BK 
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Western New York Gossip 
ALVAH HU, PULVER 
Fulton district of 

vegetable growers are 
making plans with railroad com- 
panies for more rapid transportation 
of produce®to the cities. Former ex- 
press shipments have given way to 
fast freight shipments in refrigerator 
cars. It is expected that the _ full 
pans for more rapid shipments will 
require the approval of the food ad- 
ministration. Lettuce makes the 
heaviest crop forwarded, and often a 
day’s release during the best of the 
season exceeds 15,000 crates. 

Much new land was broken and 
fitted for tillage during the winter. A 
number of growers have arranged for 
tractors this season, and it is ex- 
nected, providing sufficient seed is ob- 
tainable, the season will prove one of 


In the western 


New York 


the best on record for tonnage pro- 
duced. More home-grown seed will 


be used this year than ever before. In 
spinach seed there is an acute short- 
ugoe 

In Wayne county, N Y, the farm 
bureau claims 95% of all corn in the 
county is unfit for seed on account of 
poor germination and warns against 
the planting of any untested seed. A 
supply of tested seed corn has been 
located in southern and eastern New 
York, or King Philip, Longfellow and 
Yellow Flint varieties. This can be 
obtained for $5 a bushel. 

Unless remaining stocks of wet 
beans are dried at once, they will be 
unfit for food, as mold sets in with 
approach of warm weather. The 
canners hesitate to buy wet stock. At 
a recent meeting in Rochester, deal- 
ers were pledged to buy all market- 
able dried beans. 

At the annual meeting of the On- 
tario county fruit growers’ associa- 
tion in Canandaigua, the following of- 
ficers were elected: President, John Q. 
Wells of Manchester: vice-president, 
Charles Buchan of Hopewell; secre- 
tary, John A. Page of Seneca Castle; 
treasurer, Harold Day of Canan- 
daigua; executive committee, T. D. 
Whitney of Stanley, H. C. Arnold of 
Victor and George W. Ketchum of 
Canandaigua. 


Labor Problems in Otsego 
Cc. F. MYER 


A labor bureau has been created in 
Otsego county, N Y, to relieve labor 
needs and distribute available help 
from high schools and other sources. 
It is to equalize needs of employer 
and unemployed. The director of this 
bureau is P. R. Bennett, a practical 
farmer and Holstein breeder. He 
will have his office in rooms of the 
Oneonta chamber of commerce, an 
exceptionally active co-operative or- 
ganization. In a neighboring county 
an attempt to fill a similar position 
with a ward politician aroused intense 
opposition. 

Prof Du Bois of the agricultural 
school of Delhi is endeavoring to help 


both Delaware and Otsego county 
farmers in the labor question. The 
city school boy agricultural reserve 


for Otsego and Delaware counties has 
a branch in charge of Prof F. Robin- 


son of the New Utrecht school of 
Brooklyn. This phase of the work 
is to be managed much the same as 
it was last year. 


Essex Co—The maple sufar season 
is one of the best in years. Syrup 
sells at $1.75 to $2 p gal, sugar 25c p Ib. 
The land is in good shape and some 


plowing has been done. Cattle have 
wintered well, but the feeding sea- 
son has been the longest in years. 


Horses and cattle bring a good price. 

Franklin Co—The weather for the 
past two weeks has warmed up; there 
were a few good sap days, although 
not as much sugar or syrup as some 
years. Syrup brings $1.70 a gal. But- 
ter brings 4Sc a lb, eggs 55c a doz, po- 
tatoes Tic to $1 a bu. 

Steuben Co—Potato prices are dis- 
couraging for the farmer at SOc a 100 
Ibs at the car. Hay sells for $25 a 
ton pressed. Cows are not milking 
very well as the feed is not very rood. 
The condensery has stopped _ taking 
the milk as it will not give the league 
prices. Farmers are at a loss to 
know what to do with their milk this 
summer. Eges are 30c a doz. Win- 
ter wheat is looking poor as there was 
too much ice on it last winter. 


Orange Co — Roads are rood. 
Despite the lack of farm help the 
majority of our farmers will raise 


more rye, wheat and corn than usual. 
Many more pigs are being raised. 
Eggs are 40c p doz. 

Schuyler Co—We have a new milk 
route in this section farmers are tak- 
ing advantage of it. Milk brings $3.10 
a 100 Ibs for 5% test, butter 45¢ a Ib, 
eggs 30c a doz, live veals lie a Ib, 
hogs and lambs l16c a lb. Seed corn 
is scarce. 

Tioga Co—This county now leads all 
others in the state with a farm bu- 
reau membership ef 1206. Many fires 
burned over large areas, caused by 


sparks from passing engines. Snow- 
drifts by recent storm made roads 
impassable and rural mail carriers 


were obliged to go through the fields. 
Farmers are testing farm seeds; some 
fail to germinate.—[A. A. Drew. 

Tompkins Co—Wheat which got a 
bad start last fall, still looks bad. But 
little will be harvested. Some farm- 
ers will plow up and plant oats. Po- 
tatoes sell at Tic to $1 a bu, eggs 35c a 
doz, butter 45c a lb. Farm help is 
scarce, 

Ontario Co — Very little plowing 
has been done. A few have been mak- 
ing maple sugar; the run was very 
good. Late sown wheat looks bad; 
some wil™be plowed up. Clover seed 
is unusually high. Wheat is $2.10 a 
bu, oats at auction $1.15, barley $2, 
potatoes 65c, veal 15'44c p Ib, lambs 
17%c p lb, young pigs $6 each. 


OHIO 
No Surplus Clover Seed 


HORATIO MARKLEY, MORROW COUNTY, 0 


A prominent seedsman in this 
county states that all clover seed will 
be used this spring and none will be 
carried over notwithstanding high 
prices. While some farmers are sow- 
ing a less acreage and preparing to 
substitute other forage crops’ there 
will be no surplus of seed. When you 
think of 2% tons per acre of high 
priced feed besides improvement of 
soil you cannot afford to omit it. I 
have been all over Ohio and never 
saw a new crop of clover looking bet- 
ter. A very large crop was sown with 
the large wheat acreage. Another 
reason for believing seed will be more 
plentiful next year is the price will 
induce farmers to gather the seed 
crop. I have not cut any clover for 
seed for a number of years, because 
our second crop of red clover was 
worth more for feed than for seed at 
the priee obtained a few years ago. 
This year with 20 acres of as fine a 
stand of clover as I ever had, I will 
make every effort to harvest the seed. 


Soldiers to Aid Farmers 
CLARENCE METTERS 


Farmers of Ohio who have been 
greatly worried over the sending of 
their boys into the army and the in- 
creasing scarcity of farm labor have 
been notified officially that those liv- 
ing within 24 hours from an encamp- 
ment may secure farm hands from 
the camp by applying to local draft 
boards. In Ohio this covers the en- 
tire state. Furloughs will be granted 
to men willing to go on farms of 
strangers as well as to the sons of 
Ohio farmers, the order reading, 
“whenever it appears that the grant- 
ing of such furloughs will contribute 


to the purpose for which they were 
intended.” 
The furloughs will be for short 


periods during harvesting and seed- 
ing time, and will not be granted to 
enlisted men above the rank of a first 
sergeant. All furloughs will be re- 
called when the unit to which the sol- 
dier belongs gets orders to move from 
Camp Sherman. Farmers must pay 
the usual wages to the soldiers as is 
paid for similiar service in that com- 


munity. Estimates are made that ap- 
proximately 1000 men will be fur- 
loughed to Ohio farms from Camp 
Sherman. 


Medina Co—Prices of everything 
are so high that farmers are buying 
only what they absolutely need. Live 
stock looks fairly well, but corn was 
so poor it did not do them much good. 
Seed corn is testing out poorly. Our 
county agent promised to get us good 
seed. 

Washington Co—We have had fine 
weather for Mar. Farmers are very 
busy plowing. A great many pota- 
toes were planted. Wheat and grass 
look well. Public sales are being held. 


MARYLAND 
Worth-While Service 


G. W. RODEN, MARYLAND 

T am glad you are fighting for the 
farmer. It is high time for someone 
to take an interest in the hardest work- 
ers of the land, namely, the farmer. 
If he should shorten his hours of 
labor as so many think he should, in- 
side of three years there would be 
starvation in our land. These short 
hours in other enterprises have taken 
our boys from the farm. But if farm- 
ers were treated halfway right by 
those with whom they deal, and would 
get fair prices for the products they 
raise, no one could drive our boys 
away from the farm. But when they 
work hard, very early and late, and 
then just get a bare living, they will go 
in spite of all the advice that others 
can give. They see with their own eyes 
that they can only keep body and 
soul together by working hard. 

There is the packing establishment. 
These have their own way, and what 
they choose to give they give the 
farmer. I grow tomatoes, and I 
know our packer gives us an excellent 
name for honest goods, and yet during 
the season we have to fight for our 
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rights. I often wonder how others 
who are not brave enough to fight 
get along and often hear how many 
bushels they have lost. We will not 
stand for anything that is dishonest. 
I put up honest packages, and expect 
an honest price and weight. But 
often I don’t get the weight. Keep up 
your fight for farmers. You do us all 
good, and the heart these days must 
have encouragement. The suggestions, 
light, and outlook that American 
Agriculturist each week brings make 
keeping at it worth while. 


Dorchester Co—Wheat growth is 
backward. Labor is scarce, $25 to 
$30 a month. Much wood was cut at 
$6 p cd. Potatoes are $1.25 p bu, corn 
$2, eggs 32c p doz, butter 45c p Ib, 
hay $40 a ton. 

Anne Arundel Co—A larger acre- 
age of tobacco will be planted. Any 
grade of tobacco brings good prices. 
Bright leaf is selling well at 30 to 3lc 
Pp Ib, dull 25 to 28c, frosted 17 to 18e, 
tips 10 to 12c. No contracts for toma- 
toes have as yet been signed. Eggs 
are 30 to 32c p doz. 


DELAWARE 


Kent Co—Most farmers who had 
not sold their surplus corn last fall 
at prices around $1.75 p bu, have re- 
cently sold and delivered it for seed 
at $2.10. Some who would not sell 


their white potatoes last Nov, when 
dealers offered $1.25 p bu, are now 
disposing of them at 50c p bu. Sweet 


potatoes have also taken a tumble. 
There was never a time when labor 
was more in demand and never a time 
when laborers could command such 
high wages. Monthly hands receive 
$40 to $50 a month, with board; day 
men $2 to $2.50 a day with board.— 
[Charles Hopkins. 


NEW JERSEY 


Co—Farmers have plenty 
but cannot sell them. 
Milk is very low, but feeds are still 
high. There is plenty of hay. Rye 
straw sells at $20 p ton. , 

Monmouth Co—The spring has been 
fine for spring work and many are 
through plowing. Wheat looks poor. 
Rye is quite good, but wheat is dead. 
Corn is not all husked yet. Good 
cows selling at $100 to $150. 

Salem Co—The problem of farm 
help is becoming acute. It cannot be 
had for $10 a week with board. Eggs 
and onions are cheap. Potatoes sell 
at 40c p bu, onions 50c p bu, eggs 35c 
p doz. 

Hunterdon Co—Rye looks. well. 
Wheat runs from nothing to 65% nor- 
mal, a few acres being harrowed out 
for oats. Milk is $3 p 100 Ibs, eggs 
#4c p doz, hay $24 p ton, potatoes $1 





Warren 
of potatoes, 


to $1.50 p bu. Farm help is scarce 

and high. Farm live stock and 

machinery sell high. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Proud of Bureau President 


Pres J. M. Delozier of the Blair 
county, Pa, farm bureau is one of the 
most successful farmers in the entire 
county. His life has been’ spent 
wholly on the farm. Farming is his 
sole business, and having made a 
splendid success at this occupation he 
is eminently fitted to be at the head 
of the farm bureau. Not only has he 
made a success in a business way, but 
a son and daughter, each of mature 
age, are still on the farm, which in- 
dicates that the home has been as 
pleasant inside as it appears from the 
outside. A furnace in the cellar, hot 
and cold water throughout the house, 
an electric lighting system and other 
equipment substantiate this. state- 
ment. 

Hospitality seems to permeate the 
home. Mr Delozier has spent 15 to 
20 years in building up one of the 
finest dairy herds in the county. All 
but one or two of the 20 cows are 
pure-bred Brown Swiss. Every farmer 
in the county knows and loves Mr 
Delozier and feels free to call on him 
for help, which he is always willing 
to give. . 


Lanaster Co—More than 95% of 
last year’s tobacco has been sold and 
delivered. The same amount will be 
panted this season as last. Spring 
plowing is nearly finished. Wheat 
looks fair and the late rains are 
bringing out the grass. 

Sheep Raising Boosted — Many 
farmers of the upper section of Le- 
high valley will engage in sheep rais- 
ing, believing it a valuable adjunct to 
farming, especially now under the new 
dog law. 

Woman Farm Labor — In connec- 
tion with woman’s work in the war, 
a project is being advanced in Phila- 
delphia for furnishing women for 
farm labor, especially for milking 
and dairy work. Volunteers are be- 
ing enlisted to go to camps. 

Fruit Farms Increasing — The 
vicinity of Boyertown will shortly be- 
come one of the largest fruit belts in 
Pa. New areas are being devoted to 
fruit this spring, and farms having 
1000 to 5000 apple trees and 5000 to 
15,000 peach trees will be established 
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$80 to $125 an acre. Trucking 9 
extensive scale will be done in 
nection with the fruit growing. 

Dogs to Be Tagged — Proceedin 
are about to be instituted by ih 
state dept of agri against count 
officials who do not enforce the den 
license code. They believe 400,000 
and 500,000 dogs will be registered ; 
Pa this year under the new lay. The 
highest registration under the weler 
dog law was 260,000. It is believeq 
that a substantial increase jn th 
$00,000 sheep reported last " 
the farms if the state result 
through the strict enforcement of 
the new law. 

Farm Help Needed — Unless the 
farmers in Delaware Co are soon sup. 
plied with labor they will be unable 
to comply with the government’s re. 
quest for increased food Production 
According to Howard Cloud, farm 
labor manager for that county, the 
farmers are at their wits’ end for 
help. It is true that many boys wij 
volunteer their services, but they wij 
not be available until the latter part 
of May. Meanwhile the soil must be 
prepared for the corn crop, potatoes 
are to be planted, and there is much 


other work that is pressing the 
farmer sorely. 
Scores of Tractors — Receipts for 


automobile licenses, reported at the 
state highway dept, will considerably 
exceed the 1917 mark this year, hay. 
ing already gone beyond $3,000,000, 
The number of new trucks being 
registered is greater than in any 
previous year. Scores of new tract- 
ors are being listed, because of the 
demand for such machines in farm 
work. 

Still Freeing Turnpikes — Encour-. 
aged by the freeing of two turnpikes 
in Lancaster Co by joint state and 
county action, a petition of citizens of 
Manheim and Warwick townships, 
and of the borough of Lititz, contain. 
ing hundreds of signatures, has been 
presented to the judges of the county, 
asking for the appointment of view- 
ers to condemn the Lancaster and 
Lititz turnpike. 


The Latest Markets 


| 
Inspection of Produce Markets 


It will be recalled by American Agri- 
culturist realers that within the com- 
paratively recent past the department 
of cgriculture has inaugurated a sys- 
tem of public inspection of fruits and 
vegetables in many of the big dis- 
tributing markets. The purpose is to 
see that these meet the requirements 
as to methods of packing, quality, ete. 
This food produce inspection service 
is not available to shippers at a good 
many markets. Applications for in- 
spections in any one of the mar- 
kets named below should be addressed 
to the inspector in charge of that 
market; or to the bureau of markets, 
Washington, D C. 

Inspection Officials 

New York city—E. L. Markell, 24 
Franklin street. ° 

Buffalo, N Y—George 
232 Postofiice building. . 

Philadelphia, Pa—R. J. Russell 3d 
and Walnut streets. 


rE. Engels, 


Pittsburgh, Pa—F. G. Robb, 18th 
and Penn avenue. 

Washington, D C—C. T. More and 
W. M. Scott, specialists in charge, 
U S bureau of markets. 

Baltimore, Md—Inspector at Wash- 
ington office. 

Cincinanti, O—Howard E. Kramer, 
5th and Walnut streets. 

Cleveland, O—R. C. Butner, East 


Nth~and Prospect avenue. 
Jersey City, N J—Inspector at the 
New York office. 
Boston, Mass—C. E. 
State street. 
Providence, R I—Inspector at Bos- 
ton office. 


Merrill, 148 


Southern Peach Outlook is get 
erally promising. Department est 
mates intimate that the southern 
commercial peach crop including 
Georgia, Texas, Arkansas, etc, will ap- 
proach 4,700,000 bushels, or 24% more 
than a year ago. The northern com- 
mercial crop, Michigan, New York. 
New England, Ohio, etc, was placed at 
a little less than 2,000,000 bushels, # 
decrease of 55% from last years 
total. 





At Columbus, O, yellow corn $1.25 
p bu, mixed oats 92c, bran 37 p tom 
hay 25@27, cmy butter 43c p Ib, ess 
33@34c p doz, live fowls and _chick- 
ens 28@30c p Ib, turkeys 29@31, Po 
tatoes active at 95c@1 p bu, red am 
yellow onions 60c. 

At Albany, live fowls 28@32c P i 
chickens 31@38 4c, old potatoes _ 
@1.50 p bu, eggs 38@4lc p doz, Cn 
butter 42@43c, loose timethy hay 
@23 p ton, bran 42@44. 

Resse ait onc tonnl 


Indiana became “bone dry” a 
month. Thirty-four hundred sal0 
were closed. 
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THE GRAIN MARKETS 


WIJOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 





DAD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
. Wheat—, ——Com—, -——Osts—, 
quer iis “i917 1918 1917 “1918 1917 
2 1.57 3.84072 

chicago * ae 1.68 101 .79 

New Yor 1.62 1.04 ‘84 

Boston ‘s 1.50 86.89 

| Ry Aco 1.51 90 64 

Minneapolis 1.49 =. B7 63 








a 
At Chicago, wheat prices nominally 
anchanged, interest centering wholly 
in crop prospects, which are generally 
good. Excellent rains have fallen in the 
southwest as far as Tex, although 
more needed; this moisture highly 
beneficial to autumn sown wheat and 
rye. Estimates indicate that spring 
wheat seeding will be finished a fort- 
night ahead of usual schedule. 
‘With stocks of old clover seed small, 
jnterest is already directed toward 
the possibility of the '18 crop, and 
there has been some trading at To- 
jedo, the largest of all markets, at 
$14@14.50 p bu for Oct delivery. C, 
A. King & Co of Toledo report re- 
ceipts of red clover at that point dur- 
ing the present season at 29,800 bags, 
compared with nearly 60,000 one year 
ago and 19,000 two years ago. Old 
prime cash timothy at Toledo is quot- 
able around $.25 p bu and timothy 
3.7). 
‘Reports of surprising losses in 
wheat acreage in Kan by reason of 
winterkilling are offset by the gener- 
ous acreage under spring wheat in 
the northwest, some indications point- 
ing to one of the most promising 
areas in years, with plenty of mois- 
ture to carry the newly seeded crop 
for some days. A little more inter- 
est was shown in rye, as there is no 
restriction on the amount consumed, 
rye flour quotable in New York at 
$12.50@ 13.50 p bbl and rye 2.42 p bu 
at Toledo. 

Corn was inclined to weakness, due 
to the favorable spring and in spite 
of some talk of reduced acreage here 
and there. Good rainfall starts off the 
newly planted corn in fine shape, and 
in the southern portion of the belt 
cultivation already well under way. In 
corn futures there was some trading 
at Chicago, June and July deliveries 
at 145@1.47 p bu; carlots of No 4 
yellow sold at 1.45@1.50, No 3 do 1.62 
@1.65. At New York, yellow corn 
was 1.55@1.60. 

Early seeding in oats with plenty of 
moisture for starting the crop brought 
more or less weakness. May oats sold 
west 82@S4c p bu, standard in sture 
88c, Under the new rule No 3, white 
oats is deliverable on speculative con- 
tracts at 1'44c under standard oats. At 
New York, white oats 96@98c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. en sold in a 


smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually seeured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 
Apples 
At New York, arrivais from cold 
storage centers in the interior are 
ample for the limited trade. From 


now on interest will center in fresh 

fruits, although table and cooking ap- 

ples will continue to enjoy a fair 

amount of business. Baldwin and 

King $4.50@7.50 p bbl, Spy 5@8.50, 

Greening 5@6.50, Winesaps 5@7.50. 
Beans 

At New York, trade very small, 
market largely nominal under ab- 
sence of offerings, pea and medium 
beans $13.50@14 p 100 lbs, marrow 
13.50@ 14.50. 

At Chicago, off season, market near- 
ly nominal Mich h p pea beans $12@ 
13.50 p 100 Ibs. ' 

Dressed Meats 
At New York, veal calves in ample 


Supply, 17@20e p Ib for common to 
fair and upward of 23@25c for choice 
to extra, dressed hothouse lambs $8@ 


12 p carcass for good to fair, and up 
to 14@15 for fey. 


Dried Fruits 


At New York, interest small and 
Prices little better than nominal, evap 
apples 1515 @16%6e p Ib. 

Eggs 


_Cold storage stocks at Chicago, New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia began 
to accumulate in late Mar and the 
middle of Apr totaled 570,000 cases. 
Receipts at Chicago are much as last 
Year, demand good from all quarters 
tray rapidly into consumption, fresh 
itsts 32% @33e p doz, ordinary lots as 
they arrive 31@ 32¢. 

At New York, moderate activity 
Prevails with fresh gathered 374@ 


on P doz, state and Pa fine to fcy 
ane, 99@40c, brown eggs 35% 
Voileec, 
: Hay 
At New York, trade rather quiet, 


ed offerings not especially burden- 
24 ®,No 1 timothy $29@31 p ton, No 
i i 64 =‘, clover mixed 23@27, No 
Clover 23@24, No 1 rye straw 18. 
F ; Onions 
Apr wowing the severe slump in early 
sold when really merchantable onions 
at distributing centers as low as 


$1@1.25 p 100 lbs, the market rallied 
for a time, reaching 2 for good stock. 
But right here competition has be- 
come prominent in the way of new 
Tex onions, these now moving north 
rapidly; at points of loading they sold 
at 1.10@1.50 p standard cra of 1 bu 
against a carlot price one year ago of 
2.50@3. The bureau of markets, U S 
dept of agri, said the onion require- 
ments of the army cantonments for 
May are about 10,000 centals, or 20,- 
QUO bus. At New York, state and 
western yellow and red 1.25@2.25 p 
100 Ibs. 

At New York, northern = stock 
showed some recovery from recent 
depression, but Tex onions more plen- 
tiful. State and western $1.50@2.50 
p 100 lbs, Tex 1.75@2.50 p err 

Hops 
At New York, offerings small and 


market quiet but firm, medium to 
prime 35@38c p lb, choice 40@43c, 


Pacific coast hops 21@23c. 
Maple Sugar 
At New York, demand is normal, 
prices fairly well sustained, maple 
sugar 18%@21%c p lb, syrup $1.60 
@1.85 p gal. 
Mill Feeds 
Feed dealers in the east 
bran and middlings in very short 
supply everywhere, distillers’ and 
brewers’ grains scace and some move- 
ment toward increasing the distribu- 
tion of Buffalo cern gluten feed at 
prices around $50 p ton in bulk and 
usual premiunr in sacks. 


At New York, continued scarcity of 
offerings of gristmill by-products and 
prices on bran and middlings little 
better than normal. Rye middlings 
$52 p ton, corn meal 56, linseed meal 
58 @59, yellow corn meal 4.85@4.90 p 
100 Ibs. 


report 


Poultry 

At New York, much more doing 
with unrestricted trade now possible. 
Fresh-killed dressed fowls 30@35c p 
Ib, chickens 31@36c, western tur- 
keys 37@38S8%c. Live poultry in fair 
demand, young roosters 33@35c p lb, 
geese 30@35c, old ducks 35@36c. 


Potatoes 
“To conserve both wheat and po- 
tatoes,” said Food Administrator 


Hoover, last week, “eat potatoes now 
and get such an enthusiasm for them 
that next year’s production will beat 
this year’s. No able-bodied true 
American will object to potatoes as 
a substitute at the noon or evening 
meal. The time is not far distant 
when you must supervise whether you 
will or no.”” This publicity is serving 
to somewhat stimulate and conserve 
demand in the cities and towns. 

At New York, arrivals from Fla 
are increasing, demand for old stock 
good with consumption perhaps some- 
what enlarged. Old potatoes $1.80@ 
2.10 p 100 Ibs, Me grown 1.80@2.15, 
new Fla 5@7.50 p bbl, Bermuda 6@8. 

At Chicago, receipts ample, with 
sound Wis stock on track $1@1.10 p 
bu loose, and 1.15@1.25 sacked. 


Vegetables 


Growers of tomatoes for canners in 
Cal have accepted the government 
minimum price of $15 p ton. In the 
east canners have contracted at prices 
as high as 30, and some of the can- 
ners are complaining bitterly that 
“the growers are exacting figures 
which are unfarranted;’’ this in spite 
of the fact that high labor cost the 
coming season must enter very larze- 
ly into the situation. Owing to the 
uncertainty canners are not naming 
prices for future deliveries of canned 
tomatoes. 

At New York, green stuff coming 
forward rapidly but somewhat un- 
even by reason of alternating warm 
weather and cold weather. Asparagus 
more plentiful and tendency lower, 
with near-by sound and choice stock 
weak at $2.50@5 p doz bchs, old beets 
$1@2 p bbl, carrots $1.25@2.25, pars- 
nips §1@2, old cabbage, Danish seed 
$20@40 p ton, new Fla $1.50@2.25 p 
bbl, Va spinach $1@2.50, hothouse 
cucumbers: }0c@$1 p doz, do cauli- 
flower $1.50@ 2.50, radishes $2@3.50 p 
100 bchs, mushrooms 20@40c p Ib. 

Wool 

The new clip is coming along and 
prices remain high, best fleeces 7T0@ 
80c p lb with the government a lead- 
ing buyer. The market is without 
particularly new influence. 


Potatoes Showed Improvement 

Reviewing the produce markets for 
week ended Apr 29 the U S bureau of 
markets said: Potato shipments were 
moderate, trade improving and prices 
tended upward generally. A few com- 
Plaints of car shortage came from 
western shipping sections. Increased 
movement is expected to follow the 
publicity campaign conducted by the 
food administration and the dept of 
agri. No 1 white potatoes in bulk 
were quoted at $1.21 p 100 lbs, un- 
changed, at Presque Isle, Me. In the 
Rochester, N Y, district, prices ad- 
vanced 10c@1.25; at Grand Rapids, 
Mich, 65@85c, at Waupaca, Wis, 
prices advanced 10@25c to 85@90c. 
Sales to jobbers for round whites in 
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The Spirit of War Service 


Alone in the midst of war's 
desolation, the telephone line- 
man crawls to mend the 
broken wires. 


On all sides the thunder of 
artillery; in the air bursting 
shrapnel. 


He faces danger with that 
unconquerable spirit of war 
service which permits him to 
think only of maintaining the 
telephone connections. 


The safety of the troops de- 
pends on these lines of com- 
munication, often used for the 
sentries’ warnings, the carrying 
of official commands and the 


summoning of reinforcements. 


In a dark hole hidden among 
sparse brushwood are the 
telephone operators, some of 
whom have been for months 
in their damp cave ceaselessly 
swept by shells. 


And they are admirable, all 
these heroes of the Signal 
Corps, whether serving in 
darkness or in the all too bright 
light of day. 


The spirit of war service, 
over here as well as over there, 
furnishes the nerves, the en- 
durance, the morale—the stuff 
that wins war. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


One Policy 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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— that’s what thousands of farmers 
fe” say, who have gone from the U. S. to 
a settle on homestea 
ern Canada. 
dustrious worker to settle in Manitoba, Saskatchewan or Albert 
jally attractive. She wants farmers to make money and happy, 
iomes for themselves by heiping her raise immense wheat crops to f 


You Gan Get a Homestead of (60 Acres FREE 


prices. Where you can buy ¢ 

acre that will raise 20 to 46 bushels of $2. wheat to the 
acre — it’s easy to become prosperous. Can : 

erful of Oats, Barley and Fiax. Mixed Farming is 

ly as in he excellent grasses, full 

trition, are the only food required either for beef or dairy, Good 
and chureh ts conv it, climate excellent. Write for literatu A 
particulars as to reduced railway rates to Supt. Immigration, Ottawa, Can.. or to 


0. G. RUTLEDGE 


Canadian Government Agent. 
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GARDEN TOOLS 
Answer the gardner’s big questions: 
How can I grow plenty of fresh 

les with my limited time? 

How =, a, id backache and 
IRON AGE tna'brus 
and Drills 

Do the work ten times faster than 
the old-fashioned tools. ts 


Bateman M’f'gCo.,Box 32G Grenloch,N.J. 








Better Farming 
Bigger Harvests 


The successful farmer who really makes progress 
and gets ahead is the one who reads, studies and 
thinks for himself. There is no investment that 
will pay such big returns as a few books that will 
give you the information you need just when you want it. 


Catalog Free ci.ice‘Tis popes tu5 aches oe 
i of over 500 of the most modern 
practical books tenting on — oe & rural life. 
farmer who desires posted upon 
Retest investigations of his business will find thet these books 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, W. % 
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bulk p 100 Ibs 1.50@1.89 in eastern 
markets, and 1.30@1.50 in central and 


northern markets. 


©ld onions were higher, better mar- 
kets reported, Central and northern 
markets ranged $141.25 p 100 lbs, red 
stock S85c@1.25 in leading southwest- 
ern markets. Shipments of old stock 
increased somewhat, averaging about 
15 cars per day, mostly from Mass 
and N Y; Tex onions averaged 40 to 
~ cars per day at the close of the 
week and Tex will probably ship 
MMM) to GOOO cars, with perhaps lh) 
cars more if cull grades are shipped 
in quantity. Tex No 1 yellow — 
at Tex shipping points 1L.25@130 p 
bu-cra, f o b, usual terms, a No 2 


at 1@1.20. 


The apple movement continued 
rather light, with 352 cars, of which 
about one third were from N Y, and 
about one-fourth from Wash. Aspar- 
agus from S C ranged $4476.50 p doz 


bchs for top grades in northern whole- 


sale markets, Strawberries are now 
more than half from N C, growers 


paid 647.50 p 32-qt cra at Chadbourn, 


N C, demand fair. Northern markets 


quoted N C and S C Klondykes at =. 
G@3Se p at. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





New York Chicago Boston 

118. . 144 $214, 1414 

1017.. 44 45 

116 Sin) air 

UE er 32 

Butter 

Reports from 345 cold storages 
show stocks of cmy butter Apr 1, lat- 
est figures available, 14,178,000) Ibs 
against 6.805 000 one year ugzo, or 
more than double the supply The in- 


crease is mostly in the eastern states. 

At New York, a good consumptive 
demand and recent prices generally 
well maintained, extra and fey ecmy 
fa 45e p lb,dfirsts 4074 42c, state dairy 
] oc 

\t ‘hicago, receipts liberal, cream- 
ery extras 41444 42c p Ib 

Cheese 





Three times as much cheese is in 
storage as a year ago. The official 
figures for 425 stor reporting as 
of date Apr 1 are $2,050,000 Ibs com- 
pared with {,S42,000 Ibs one yeur ago 
Butter mkt 

At New York, firmness in high- 
grade old colored ftlats, these selling 

257 25'1.c p Ib, fresh flats 221444 


2Z5'.e, twins Oho @ Loe. 


At Watertown, N Y, sales 2000 bxs | 


at 2Uc. 

At Chicago, little interest mani- 
fested, old held at firm prices with 
cheddars 21@22c p lb, twins 214 22c. 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the market has shown 
some improvement owing to the spell 
of warm weather. The federal milk 
commission is meeting this week for 
the purpose of considering the May 
rates, 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt can for week ending April 19 were 
us follows: 














Railroad Milk Cream 
UES ttecrecesewseees 40,790 2 Om 
Susquehanna ..... coe «0,910 40 
West Shore ..... SS 1,065 
Lackawanna .......«.- 4,750 2,010 
N Y C (long haul) ..124,565 2 
Qetarte ceercvcs See 3,989 
Lehigh Valley ...... 45,673 S72 
New HIAVGM ccccccs'es 4,800 45 
Pennsylvania ........ 11,020 240 
Other sources .......-. 7,110 210 
BUMMER cuéaecaecwewen 356,089 13,007 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100 Ibs Cattle-—, —-Hogs Sheep 
918 at ins 1917 1918 1917 


Chic2go seees + 816.60 $18. 2 7.85 $15.90 $14.85 $12.75 
New York . 15.25 12 +7 "4 50 16.40 14.00 11.00 
Buffalo ..eees 15.40 13 - 18.75 16.30 14.50 12.00 | 
Pittsburgh .... 15.50 12 18.75 16.30 14.50 11.25 


Kansas City .. 16.50 13 00 17.65 15.80 46.75 13.25 





At New York, beeves in light re- 
ceipt past week, demand more active, 


steers moved up 40@ We. With the 
exception of thin cows all grades ad- 
vanced 15@25c. Steers sold at $124 


115.65 p 100 Ibs, bulls 8.00@15, dry 
cows 4.50@11.40 

‘alves were in fairly good supply 
the past week, demand strong early, 
later weak, but recovered before the 
lose. Common to choice veals sold 
at $12@1S p 100 lbs, culls 10@ 12, lit- 
tle calves 9@11.75. 

Sheep continue in very limited re- 
ceipt and prices hold firm. Lambs 
have come forward sparingly and 
common clipped stock sold at lower 
igures, Common to fairly good 
clipped sheep sold at $7410 p 100 Ibs, 
ordinary to prime wool lambs at 1S@ 
21.50, clipped 16@18. 

Hogs in moderate receipt and 
prices steady, heavy to light 318.25@ 
1N.75 p 100 Ibs, roughs at 17.25, pigs 
at 18.25 

The Horse Market 

Bidding at the local auction marts 

was a trifle more active last week for 


— 











all types of useful horses. Heavy 
drafters and chunks weighing 1200 to 
1400 Ibs continued the best sellers, 
with a fair demand for good second- 
hand horses fit to go to the country, 
prices generally steady. Good to 


choice heavy drafters sold at $300@ 


400 p head, fey as high as 450, chunks 
1100 to 1400 Ibs 175@2S0, common to 
very good second-hand delivery horses 


DOG 200 


At Chicago, a high-price level pre- 
vails in all kinds of meat animals. 
Beef cattle are only a little below rec- 
ord of last fall, which by the way was 
the highest ever. Hogs are $1.50@2 
within the highest mark in the history 
of the trade. Sheep and lambs never 
commanded such figures as this Apr. 
Underlying reasons include the tem- 
porary rescinding of the administra- 
tion order against “meatless” days and 
a spirit of confidence prevails in feed- 
ine circles. Choice to fcy native 
beeves sold at substantially record 
prices for the time of year 16@16.75 


p 14) Ibs. 


Aggregate hog receipts at all 
primary markets exceed by over a 
million, the total of a year ago, and 
under pressure of buyers values re- 


ceded fractionally, although market 
Good to choice light 
and medium weights $17.50@17.75, se- 
i shipping 17.50 


generally active. 


O heop receipts are mostly shorn 
stock, quality fairly good, prices high 
with best wethers $14.50@14.85 p 100 
unshorn nominally higher. 

At Pittsburgh, general activity not- 

in cattle at a slight P 
Monday's Yee 7 were 75 
cars, good to choice © 5 5.75 


sales 10@15.50. 
ceipts ais double decks, market slight- 
7 “1bG 


mixed lots 18@18.25, 
light’ Yorkers 18.50@18.65. 
ceipts 10 cars, market higher at 11@ 
shorn lambs 14@18.50. . 


At Buffalo, this week opened with 
a hurrah in the cattle market, with a 
25@50c following 
a price level the preceding week the 
§ i month Buffalo 
quotations have advanced $243 under 
an urgent demand for good to prime 
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16.50 p 100 Ibs, plain to fair Ba; 
dry cows, heifers —y" bulls 10g l 
stockers and feeders 8@1]1, ont 
fey milch cows. and ‘springer, ris 
140 ea. Hog receipts Monday 12,0, 
prices 10@25c lower, Yorkers 18 )-,' 

18.75 p 100 Ibs, mixed droves 185 se 
18.65, medium and heavy 18.25.@ 183 i 
sheep receipts 5000, market , Stead 
with choice wethers 15@15.% ca 
14@14.50, yearlings 16016: a! ion 
clipped lambs 18.75@ 15 ), while "choiee 
unshorn lambs are quotable around 2} 





Mill Feed Offerings—wWith Pric 
on gristmill by-products sky high, i 
would be amazing were the situation 
not so serious to read that at the ro. 
cent Washington conference between 
dealers and manufacturers On one 
side and the administration on the 
other, “the margin of profits of wheat 
mill feeds in the eastern states $ Will be 
continued.” It was evidently reaf. 
firmed that licensed dealers shall 
charge only a reasonable advance over 
the average bulk prices at the mij], 





“Hurry American troops and ships,” 
is the urgent appeal sent by Premier 
Lloyd George to the United States 





YOUR LOGICAL MARKET PLACE 


FARMERS. ae 


{yu hn, 





Where our readers can find a quick market for 
anything and everything that any farmer or other 
person may wish to sell, buy, rent or exchange or 
for securing help or finding work 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At @ cost 
of only six cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or @ num- 
ber counts as one word. Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this offic 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 











YES, THIS IS THE COLUMN you surely want to 
look also over very carefully. Perhaps you'll find here 
advertised just what you've been locking for and 
couldn't secure anywhere else that you've looked. 
And if you have anything to sell, why not try out 
this department on your own account? It’s a simple 
matter to sell any commodity you wish to dispose of, 
if you will but let the right people know about It. 
You can tell your story to 125,000 middle states tarm 
familles, right through this little department. Some 
of our readers, too, will be glad, and ready to tuy 
what you have to offer if you will but tell them 
about it. They will know, too, that what you adver- 
tise must be all right, else it could not be advertised 
in American Agriculturist. Our readers can buy 
from our advertisers with as much confidence as If 
they were buying face to face. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 





WHITE ROCK EGGS of Wilburtha strain, both 
show and utility stock, prices ranging from $2 to $3 
per 15; also Buff and White Cochin Bantams of 
prize winning stock; eggs, 15, $1.50; 30, $2.50. MAPLE 
LAWN POULTRY YARDS, Sergeantsville, N J. 


8 C WHITE LEGHORN BABY CHICKS; Tom 
Rarron strain, 12 to 14 cents each, according to sea- 
son. The world’s greatest laying strain. C. A 
SHIREY, Stewartstown, Pa. 


BARRON WHITE LEGHORN EGGS—Selected 
breeders; free range. Males dams 272 egg record, $ 
per 13, $6 per 100. Prepaid. WM SELDBL, Straw- 
berry Ridge, Pa. 


BUFF ORPINGTON and Rhode Island Red eg 
15, $1.25; 30, $2. White Holland turkey eggs, Ne 
each. W. LATHERS, Perulack, Pa. 


SINGLE COMB BROWN ae —, eggs from 
high producing stock, $1.50 per 15. ROCKDALE 
STOCK FARM, Cobleskill, N Y. 


BGGS FOR HATCHING—Ringlet Barred Plymouth 
Rock cage, $2 per 15. SUNNYSIDE FARM, Em- 
porium a. 


30 FISHEL WHITE ROCKS EGGS, $3. ARTHUR 
BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 
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‘SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


4,000,000 Bt P OTATO, 





BROWN, Bridgeville, Del. 








FINE PFIEL DG mown CABB: AG E 
$1.7 





FOR $10 WE'LL SHIP, 














we rmination test 95 ay 
J. 








POTATOES —Carman, 





SEED POTATOES—Illustrated catalog 
direct from ARTHUR ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N Y 


DENT SEED CORN, 
f a. 








GLADIOLI—Fine mixed, $2 per 100, 
paid. RALPH BENJAMIN, 








P SEED POTATOES. 
a. 





STANCHIONS 


caump’s STANCHIONS ar are guaranteed to please 
are shipped subject to trial in 








STANCHION—Peace and profit can 
be secured in the stable by cquipping your barn with 





LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow, 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester, N Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RUBBERS, auto tires and leather soles, 
mend them yourself with Treado, 
Requires no cement, 








co, Springfield, Mass. 





WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS. NELSON’S, Grove 
City, Pa 





TOBACCO— Sn, "3 ma epost leaf — Lae 
BUCHANAN & SOXS. Morgantiela, 





SO MANY ELEMEN'S enter into tne or 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end that. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


500,000 CABBAGE PLANTS—Early Jersey Wake- 
field, Charleston Wakefleld. Copenhagen Market, Early 








Summer All Head Early, . out door 
grown—$2 per 1000; 500, $1.2 Ready May Ist. 
Parcel post or express. 500 000 tomato plants 


Earliana, Chalk’s Jewel, Success, Matchless, Stone— 
out door grown, $2 per 1000; 500, $1.25. Ready 
May 10th Parcel post or express. Potted tomato 
and egg plants (shipped in paper pots)—EFarliana, 
Bonny Best, Chalk's Jewel, Matchless, Stone, $2.50 
per 100; 50, $125. Express. F. W. ROCHELLE & 
SONS, Chester, N J. (20 years wholesale vegetable 
plant growers.) 


LIVE STOCK 


WANTED Young pigs ¢ various breeds, 
li 
Ac ‘NIFF HORTIC U LIURAL ‘co, 








~—Three registered Ayrshire ad 
Dandies, $100 apiece. 
y ¥. 





AYRSHIRE BULLS, seven months, 
i ARTHUR RYDER. Barner- 





CHESTER WHITE 





SHORTHORN BULL, Sir Draxy No 621873, 2 
JAMES A. GRIGGS, Cooperstown, N Y. 





BRUBAKER BROS, Cocolamus, Pa. 





CABBAGE PLANTS—Field grown (ready now), 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Early 
Summer Copenhagen Market, All Head Early, $2 
per 1000; 500, $1.25 Transplanted cabbage and 
tomato plants (all varieties). $6 per 1000. Tomato 
plants (field grown), ready May 15th, all varieties, 
$2 per 1000. Sweet a potted tomato, potted and 
transplanted. egg and pepper plants. Send Da ' , mee 
list PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Morristown, } 





CABBAGE PLANTS—Several million spring grown 
Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield and Succession 
cabbage plants from best Long Island seed. ready for 
shipment by express only, $1.50 per thousand: ten 
thousand and over, $1.25 per thousand. Order a 
Prompt shipment and Tiana oc ' oemeeen 
GIBSON CO, Yonges Island, 


bs 5 toy GU — BULL CALVES. 





REGISTERED CALVES. ROUTE SIX GUERNSEY 





_ F. C. STANSBURY, 





PATENT BOOK SENT FREE telling how we 
tect and help market your invention. as le bulletins 
inventions _ wanted. Send_ sketches 
NCAS AND ALLWINB, 


436 Ouray Bldg, Washington, 








— : ———————. 


eS 


DOGS 


AIREDALE PUPS, 4n months recistered. Log 
price. FAITH FARM, Weedsport, N Y ; 


FINE, PURE BRED COLLIE PATCH, cheap 
W. 8. CUTHBERT, Hammond, ‘N “ 


[OUR HELP BUREAU 


A Meeting Place for Employers and 
on farms or in beues Employees 


MALE HELP WANTED 











MEN, WOMEN WANTED for gove: nt war posi. 
tions. Thousands needed immediat (ood salaries 
permanent employment, liberal vacations, other ad. 
vantages. We prepare you and you se we a posi- 
tion or we refund anne money ASK for booklet 
“QL,” free to citizen WASHIIN: TON CIVIL 
SERVICE Sc HOOL, 2047 “Marden Bi . Washing 
ton, D Cc. ii 








WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Thousa men, womer 
18 or over, $100 month. War pr ions opening 
thousands government clerical positions. Easy, pleas- 
ant work, 7 hour day, vacations with pay common 
education sufficient. Write immediately for list posi- 
tions open. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE “Dept 04, 
Rochester, N Y. 








WANTED—Single men to work wi 1a q an for 
feeble-minded boys in a state institu ry $40 
a month and maintenance. LET‘ HWORTH VIL. 
LAGE, Thiells, NY. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 
DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? W» have mau 


able bodied, young men, mostly without farming 
experience, who wish to work on farins. If you need 
a good, steady, sober man, write for an order blank 
Ours is a philanthropic organization, and we make po 
charge to employer or employee. fHE JEWISH 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Avenue, 
New York City. 


AGENTS WAN NTED 


WANTED—Agents to look after the interests of 
American Agriculturist in your locality, whole or part 
time. Liberal commission and a permanent position 
When writing, send names of two or three business 
or professional men for referenc Address Agency 
Department, ORANGE JUDD COMP ANY. 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, N Y. 


AGENTS WANTED —Mason sold 18 sprayers and 
auto washers one Saturday. Profit $2.25 each. 
Square deal. Write RUSLER COM!’ANY, Johns- 
town, O. 














E YOU IN NEED a WORK? ODO YOU RE- 
QUIRE HELP OF ANY KIND? in either case it 
pays to read over the advs in this department. This 
department was Inaugurated for our subscribers, being 
brought about by the great number of our readers whe 
write to us along this subject at frequent intervals. 
it has proven a very simple, inexpensive, easy, 
way of finding employment or for securing help for 
farm or home; for the adverisements here are 
each week by thousands of farm families. So uve 
this department to bring your wants to the attention of 
Our readers; surely you will find someone who can 
satisfy them. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Where the readers of American Agricu!turist may tuy. 


sell, rent, or exchange thelr farms, farm lands,. 
or other real estate 


150-ACRB FARM, $15. 000, 24 cows, pair horse 
and poultry, with full line tools and machinery in- 
cluded to settle immediately. 100 acres level, stone 
free, tractor worked tillage, dark loam with clay 
subsoil, now cutting about 100 tons hay, besides 
corn, wheat and potatoes; 300 bearing apple trees. 
Estimated wood and timber marketed will nearly pay 
for farm. On main road, less than one mile t 
village, depot, high school, churches, milk factory, &. 
Large barns; $15,000 takes everything, 1-3 cash. For 





complete description and picture moder, steam 
heated residence with bath, see pase MN a 
OV 


Spring Catalog of 384 Bargains, dozen states. 
mailed free E. A. STROUT F ARM. AGEN( Y, Dept 
1096, 150 Nassau St. New York, Y. ee 


No 1011: 170 ACRES, Maryland, mil climate, a 
village, good 8-room dwelling, barns, stable, sheds. 





acres woodland and meadow, balance ar able te 
$6250. No 1053: 14 acres, near railroad villag 
stable attached: 


improved by 6-room dwelling, with y iy 
barns, sheds, stables, poultry house Price 
$2250. RUSSELL REALTY (0, Baltimore, Mt. 


TO LBASB, on advantageous terms. 2 fifty-acre 
farm in New Jersey, equipped with al! buildings, i 
cluding modern chicken houses for 1000 ies fe 
within 2 miles of a city of 40,000 and 23 miles fre 
New York. Address ROOM 805, 101 Park Ave. 
York, N Y. 


176-ACRE FARM, good location, tools, 
equipped sugar place, 83 head stock, farming 
$12,500. A. B. DOW, St Johnsbury. Vt. 


I WANT TO HEAR FROM OWNER of farm 
guingrered land for sale. MRS W. BOOTH, Pulaski 
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HAVE YOU BEEN HUNTING FOR AMAT 10 


BUY YOUR FARM OR FARM LANDS? 
SELL NOW? Or have you been looking for fare 
? In either event, we hope me ne then 
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Poughquag Holstein Sale 

announcement of the _ dis- 
persion of the Poughquag farms’ herd 
of Holstein cattle, at Poughquag, N 
y, on May 4, affords every breeder of 
. ins an unparalleled oppor- 
id to his herd some of the 


The 


good Holste 


ity to at 
ae bred stock in the country. This 
preeding establishment has_ been 
conducted by Jacob 8S. Brill, former 
the Dairymen’s league, 


president of : 5 . 
and a man who is well known by cat- 
tle breeders. The herd was founded 
in 1SS> and has continued without a 
preak until the present. Poughquag 
farms was the original home of Lord 
Netherland De Kol, the bull which 
has more producing daughters than 


any other bull in the world, barring 
none. In fact, he has almost as many 
as any other two bulls combined. 
Even though he has been dead for 
nine years he stands third in respect 
to A R O daughters, having 128. 
Poughquag farms’ herd is founded on 
Lord Netherland De Kol blood, inter- 
mingled with the best strains from 
other great producing families such 


as King Segis, King of the Pontiacs, 
King Segis De Kol Korndyke, De Kol 
%@'s Butter 
Loi Hengerveld De Kol. 

Mr [rill will sell three 350-pound 
cows in the sale as well as 11 daugh- 
ters of -pound cows, to say nothing 
of two sons, one by a 40-pound sire. 
The highest record daughter of Lord 
Netherland De Kol will be offered for 
gale, Statin De Kol A R_ O, 31.32 
pounds butter in seven days. A junior 
four-vear-oid daughter of Statia De 
Kol’s A P W Sarah Statia, has just 
completed a record of 31.59 pounds 
butter in seven days and will also be 
sold. This heifer is by a son of King 
Pontiac Artis, who is out of the best 
daughter of Hengerveld De Kol, viz: 
Pontiac Artis A R O 31.71. The sire 
of this heifer is out of the best indi- 
vidual daughter of De Kol 2d’s Butter 
Boy 5d. 

It is easily seen what a wonderful 
combination of breeding is repre- 
sented in her pedigree with ‘the fol- 
lowing great bulls represented: Lord 
Netherland De Kol, King of the 
Pontiacs, Pontiae Korndyke, Henger- 
veld De Kol and De Kol 2d’s Butter 
Boy 3d. The third 30-pound cow to be 
sold is a double granddaughter of 
Lord Netherland De Kol, sired by a 
full brother to Vinette De Kol A RO 
31.22. 

Among the 50 head to be sold are 
seven daughters of -pound bulls, 
two of them out of 50-pound cows and 
the rest out of dams with higher 
records. Two of these heifers carry 
the blood of all of the famous sires 
in their veins, i e, King*Segis, King of 
the Pontiacs, Pontiac Korndyke, 
Hengerveld De Kol, De Kol 2d’s But- 
ter Boy 3d and Lord Netherland De 
Kol, a combination of blood lines that 
has never before’ been equaled. 
Daughters of King Model and his full 
brother, King Segis Champion Model, 
the sons of the world’s champion for 
days, Mabel Segis Korndyke, will 
be among those offered, also daugh- 
ters of King Walker, King Segis 
Champion, Changeling Butter’ Boy, 
Lord Netherland De Kol, Artis Pon- 
tiae Winana, and King Pontiac Abbe- 
kerke Imperial. 

Poughquag farms is situated at 
Poughquag, Dutchess» county, N Y, 
which is 20 miles southeast of 
Poughkeepsie, 19 miles northeast of 
Beacon and seven miles west of 
Pawling. It is on the main line of 
7 Central New England railroad. 

a J I 


Guernsey Men Convene 

_The annual meeting of the New 
York state Guernsey breeders’ associa- 
tion was held at the Ten Eyck hotel 
in Albany, N Y¥, April 9. The fore- 
hoon was given up to the visiting of 
the near-by herds of. Whitney & Sage, 
Where the breeders were given an op- 
Portunity to view such noted animals 
as Langewater Dairymaid, Pandoras 
Valentine, Imp Holden IV and Lang- 
water Lustre. 
a. luncheon was held, which 48 
weeders attended. The breeders were 
— addressed by D. W. McLaury, 
rector of the New York bureau of 
animal industry, on the subject of ac- 
credited herds for New York state. 
— Secretary Onsrud of the Ameri- 
the Guernsey cattle club addressed 
© meeting, urging each breeder to 
make an effort to attend the annual 
Meeting of the club at Chicago, May 
n- Dr J. F. Da Vine, former chief 
qeerinarian of the New York state 
*partment of agriculture, gave a 
talk on abortion. 
ree cups were awarded for the year 
’'t. As each cup was presented a 
Picture of the cow was thrown on the 


Boy 3d, Pontiac Korndyxe,* 





lantern 
owner was 


colored 


wall by means of a 
slide, at which time the 
invited to explain to those present 
how record was made, and to ex- 
plain in detail the pedigree of the 
animal, which was also thrown upon 
the screen. 

The following officers elected for 
the ensuing” year: President, W. B. 
Jones of White Plains, N Y; vice- 
president, C. L. A. Whitney of Albany, 
N Y; vice-presidents, Earl Crocker of 
Sennett, N Y, C. H. Henchler of 
Roslyn, N Y, J. H. Seaman of Glens 
Falls, N Y, C. L. Whiting of Avon, 
N Y; secretary-treasurer, Frank M. 
Smith of Springfield Center, N Y: 
executive committee, Gage Tarbell of 
Smithville Flats, N Y, F. B. Benham 
of Canandaigua, N Y. 

A resolution was adopted indorsing 


the adoption of the accredited herd 
system for New York under United 
States and state supervision of the 


bureaus of animal industry-<An invita- 
tion was accepted to hold a summer 
meeting with Gage Tarbell at Tarbell 
farms at Smithville Flats, N Y, at a 
time to be determined by the execu- 
tive committee. Ten members donated 
cups to be awarded for the 1918S A R 
work. As it was found that a large 
number of breeders of Guernseys in 
the state were not members of the 
association, the secretary was directed 
to institute a membership campaign. 
It was recommended that the next 
annual meeting be held in New York 
city on the day preceding the annual 
meeting of the American’ Guernsey 
cattle club. The matter of revising 
the present constitution and by-laws 
and the publishing of the rules gov- 
erning the awarding of cups, along 
with a roster of members, was re- 
ferred to the executive committee.— 
[E. A. H. 


Making Progress on Test 

Fr. J. Curtin of Flintstone farm at 
Dalton, Mass, writes: During March 
our test cows continued their good 
average records. Kenduskeag Girl 
produces 1540.9 pounds milk, with an 
average fat test of 5.12% and pro- 
duced 77.35 pounds fat. Sue of Mead- 
cwbrook of the same family as Zara 
of Meadowbrook, the top priced milk- 
ing Shorthorn female, we sold in the 
congress show, has milked up to 45.6 
pounds daily, at this, her first fresh- 
ening. 

“Greenleaf 46th, our great English 
show cow, has just given us a good 
prospect in a vigorous roan buli calf, 
sired by Flintstone Bell Bay, whose 
dam, Glenside Lady Doris, has pro- 
duced 9958.5 pounds milk and 374.761 
pounds fat in 276 days. Greenleaf has 
put up a splendid udder and should, 
we believe, make a most creditable ad- 
vanced registry record. Several of 


our bull calves have been making 
average daily gains of over 2% 
peunds. 


Berkshires in Splendid Shape 

“Our spring litters by our herd boar 
Sensational Lord Premier 2d, a son of 
Lord Premier's Successor, are coming 
along in splendid Shape and several 
Pigs give promise of being as out- 
standing individuals as the gilt with 
which we recently topped the New 
England Berkshire club's sale. 

“Our Belgian colts are coming along 
in fine shape. One of them who was 
first in his class at Springfield last fall 
is weighing over 1900 pounds. He will 
be two years old this month. He is 
an outstanding show prospect for this 
year, having scale, quality and su- 
perb action. Our other colts are com- 
ing along well and are averaging over 
1700 pounds as coming two’s. Our 
mares are getting well settled down in 
their collars for the spring work.”’— 
[E. A. H. 


Guernsey Combination Sale 

The committee in charge of ar- 
ranging for the combination sale of 
Guernseys to be held May 16, the day 
following the annual meeting of the 
American Guernsey cattle club, has 
arranged with Arthur Meeker to hold 
the sale at Arcady farm at Lake 
Forest, Ill, 28 miles from Chicago, on 
the lines of the Chicago and North 


Western, Chicago and North Shore 
and Milwaukee railroads. 
In arranging for this sale it has 


been the desire of the committee to 
have animals of only the highest 
quality consigned. 

They have met with a splendid re- 
sponse from the breeders who have 
allowed them to select the leading 
animals in their various herds. 

The catalog, which is now well un- 
derway, contains the greatest list of 
champions, prize-winners and high- 
testing cows that have ever been of- 
fered at any public sale. Among them 
are consignments from the following: 
W. H. Dupee of Coronado, Cal, W. W. 


Marsh of Waterloo, Ia, 
Jones of Wellesley farms, Mass, Fruit 
Bros of Waukesha, Wis, William M. 
Jones of Waukesha, Wis, C. D. Cleve- 
land of Sunnybrook farm, Eatontown, 
N J, CC. W. Barron of Oaks farm 
Cohasset, Mass, Messrs Hill, Welles & 
Lawson of Rosendale, Wis, Homer F. 
Rundell of Livingston, Wis, Daniel E. 
Rundell of Livingston, Wis, F. 
Lothrop Ames of Langwater farms, 
North Easton, Mass, E. J. Fruit of 
Platteville, Wis, M. L. Welles of 
Rosendale, Wis, Drew Ten Broeck of 
McLean, Ill, Charles A. Wilkins of 
Platteville, Wis, John H. Williams of 
Waukesha, Wis, Ralph Tratt of White- 
water, Wis, S. M. Shoemaker of Burn- 
side farm, Eccleston, Md, Louis Mc- 
Lean of Merryman, Cockeysville, Md, 
H. W. Griswold of West Salem, Wis, 
Messrs T.. W. and I. W. Roberts ot 
Bala, Pa, Frank Graham Thomson of 
Devon, Pa, Dr C. G. Parnall of Jack- 
son, Mich, F. K. Bavson of Hinsdale, 
Ill, Bailey Falls farms of Oglesby, Ill, 
Jean Duluth farms of Duluth, Minn, 
George McKerrow & Sons Co of 
Pewaukee, Wis, G. G. Hartley of Du- 


luth, Minn, Helendale farms of Mil- 
waukee, Wis and W. J. Heid of Ft 
Atkinson, Wis.—[E. A. H. 


American Jersey Club Meeting 

The 50th annual meeting of the 
American Jersey cattle club will be 
held in New York city on May 1. This 
golden anniversary of_the Club marks 
50 years of success in breed improve- 
ment, the object for which the club 
was organized in I1S6S. The  orig- 
inal number of 40 members has been 
are now being admitted at the rate of 
100 a year. 

The fiscal year just ended on Mareh 
31, shows that the club has not been 
marking time in the first year of the 
country’s part in the great war. The 
registrations and records of transfer 
have shown a marked increase over 
all previous years, and the present 
yearly registration of pure-bred Jer- 
seys is 40,000 as compared with 400 in 
the first vear of the club’s existence. 


To date {3 volumes of the Herd Reg- 
ister have been published. They in- 


clude the names of 545,500 animals.— 
[E. A. H. 


Ayrshire Sale Postponed 


H. F*. Holcomb of Springfield, Mass, 
the auctioneer who had charge of the 
H. P. Hinckley sale to be held at Fed- 
eral Hill farm at Agawam, Mass, sends 
word that the sale has been postponed 
for the present.—IE. A. H. 


Winslow Clark of Sentinel Pine 
farms of Shoreham Vt, who is a 
breeder of Milking Shorthorns writes: 
“T sent all of the cows and heifers 
that I could spare to the congress 
sale at Chicago. Two daughters of 
the Duke of Edgewood were bought 
by L. D. May of Glenside herd and 
H. E. Tener of Walgrove herd: the 
older cows went west, where I think 
they will do some good. I have lately 
sold a young bull by Duke of Edge- 
wood to H. Watson of Edge- 
view farm of Brandon, Vt, a very 
beautiful calf, and I think one of the 
best I have ever bred. You will . ar 
from him later. The other went to 
R. G. Shaw of Newton Center, Mass, 
out of a cow of John Anderson's 
breeding. I have only two Edgewood 
bull calves left. My herd sire, Satis- 
faction, which is one of the best sons 
of Flore Clay that will make _ the 
record of merit this year with prac- 
tically one side of her udder gone, 
is making r:ore than good. His calves, 
both bulls and heifers, are extremely 
good, deep, thick, full of quality, with 
sweet heads and Shorthorn characters 
all over.”—[E. A. 


Walter P. Britto of Flemington, 
N J, writes: “Rhode Island Whites 
are not a new breed, but until very 
recently they have received  practi- 
eally no attention from the poultry 
breeders. Rhode Island Whites re- 
tain all of the good features of the 
Reds, minus the severe handicap of 
the color difficulty. They are very 
good and consistent layers. My birds 
laid well, both during the hot sum- 
mer months and during the _ cold 
weather of last February. TI find 
that the Whites are very easily 
raised and mature quickly. At the 
age of six and seven months pullets 
are laying and cockerels tip the 
scales at an average of six pounds. 
After an extensive trial with this 
breed, with the above results, I am 
convinced that the Rhode Island 
Whites are destined to become great 
favorites with the poultrymen.”— 
[E. A. H 





Bonalevo farms, owned by R.* E. 
Chapin & Sons, write: ‘‘Would advise 
that we are having a very good sea- 
son, both in our testing operations and 
also in our sales. Have just finished 
a record today on Bonalevo Walker 
Paul De Kol, a five-vear-old daughter 
of Admiral Walker Pietertje of 30.097 
pounds butter and 514.2 pounds milk 
in seven days. This is the fourth 
record of 30 pounds so far this sea- 
son, and we have quite a few other 


Charles H.° 





453 
cows from which we expect equally 
as good records. I might add that 
we have sold four mares to A. ae 
Brockway of Syracuse, N Y.”’—JE. 


Public Sale Reports 


Holsteins 








May 4 Poughquag, N Y Jacob S. Brill 

May 7. 8 9 West Point. Miss. C. W. Ellis. 

May 14, 15 Syracuse. N ¥ Eastern breeders. 

May 16 Frederick, Md Maryland breeders. 

May 16, 17 Binghampton, N Y LS &P Co. 

May 18 Sidney, N Y_ Tri-county breeders. 

May Carlisle, Pa Cumberland county breeders 

May 29, 30 Eima Center, N Y Pine Grove farnis. 

May 30, 31 Mechanieville, N Y Hudson Valley 
Sales company. 

June 6, 7 Milwaukee, Wis The National. 

June 13, 14 Poughkeepsie, N Y J. B. Sisson’s Sons 

June 18, 19 Brattleboro, Vt  Pure-bred L S S Co. 

June 27 Middlefield, O A. W. Green. 


Jerseys 
Brattleboro. Vt Purebred L S 8 Co. 
Mt Kisco, N Y Edmund Butler. 
Guernseys 
May 4 Red Ran, N J_ Robert Hartshome. 
May 16 5 ~ eee Il, American Guernsey Cattle 
Club. 


May 28 
May 2 


Ayrshires 


June 1, 12 a rerouter, Mass New England Ayrshire 
Club. 


Berkshires 


June 27 Dalton, Mass Berkshire county breeders. 








SHEEP BREEDERS 
Heart’s Delight Farm 


DORSETS and 
SOUTHDOWNS 


We have a choice lot of prospective 
Dorsets and Southdowns 


For Exhibition Purposes 


We are taking orders at this time for 
entire show flocks or single individuals 


Heart’s Delight Farm 
CHAZY, NEW YORK 








OR SALE | 


| 

Western Cross-Bred Yearling Ewes | 

Selected espe- | 

Ewes can be | 
Price $21 


INC., 


due to drop lambs this spring. 
cially for eastern farm conditions. 
examined at Buffalo Stock Yards. 
F. O. B. Buffalo, N. Y. 

INTERSTATE LIVESTOCK COMPANY, 
SELKIRK, N. Y. 


i 
Je = 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 














Special Registered 
Percheron Bargains 


One six-year-old black Percheron stallion, weight 
1800 Ibs. A tried and successful sire; price, $500. 
A high class gray registered mare. same weight, 


$400. Other stallions and fillies, $125 up. Clos- 
ing out is why. Come and ,et a bargain now. 
R. E. Chapin and Son, - Batavia, N. Y. 














SHETLAND PONIES 
We sell on the Instaliment plan; 200 
head to select from. Herd established 
1891. Send 100 for contract and price 
list. Address Dept. D., 

The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, 0. 


AND LA 
SHETLAND 47? ie Ga he ONES 
Spotted and Solid Colors at Bargain Prices 
F. STEWART, . - - Bepyville, Pa. 








a AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. BEyery branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat'l School of Auctioneering, 20 N. 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ul Carey M. Jones. Pres. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 











QUALITY CHICKS 


start you right in profit- 
able poultry raising. 
Strong, sturdy, well bhatch- 








ed chicks, from heaviest 
egg-laying strains, safe 
arrival guarante 
Trade-Mark Ss. C. W. Leghorns 
ET het” 
. I. Re 
Book Wyandottes 
FREE W. F. HILLPOT 
Box 29. Frenchtown,N.J. 

















45% in November 


Our S.C.REDS led first four weeks of N.A. Contest 
peewee —— Bowe cunt. progection a —_ 

cent. average is. e bre 8 
Sev come tae ar Guepmen toed cous er milk. Our S.C. White 


LEGHORNS fregamatened. | Pen A” 


headed by son of 3)4-egg 
hen. ‘‘B’’ by grandsons. 


Hatching eggs LEGHORNS or REDS—Pen A, hens 250 
to 280 egg-type, $5 for 15, $25 for 100. Pen B, hens 200 to 
pads <aeg <7" $3 for 15; $16 for 100, Pen C, hens 150 to 200 
egg-type, $10for 100. The Best isthe Cheapest. Catalog. 
HOPEWELL FARMS, Box 161-X, Hopewell, N. J. 


9c and up Rocks Leg- 
horns and broilers. 
Money back for dead 
ones as far as Colorado, Texas and Maine. 
Pamphiet free. 
Sanpy Kwoit "HatcHEry, C. M. LAvver, 
Prop., Box 26, McAlisterville, Pa. 




















POULTRY BREEDERS 












Baby Chicks 


S. C. White Leghorns 


flocks 


HATCHING EGGS from the 
BREEDERS are large, 
profitable, ife arrival guaranteed. 
G 


F. GIBSON, GALEN FARMS, 





—Eggs—Breeding Stock 


Rhode Island Reds 
Gibson BABY CHICKS are vigorous and livable, 
headed by males trom the flocks producing the 

Highest Scoring Pens at the Intefnational Laying Contest 
same matings guarantee 80°: fertile. 
vigorous and will make your flock more yy ge and 
is. BO? folder free. 





B. P. Rocks White Wyandottes 
from trapnested farm range, heavy laying 











Gibson 







Write for it NO 
OX 200, CLYDE, NEW YORK 








BABY CHICKS 











from heavy laying strain of 8S. ¢ W. Leghorns, 
size, vigor and heavy egg production, whicna 
record-breaking record for winter laving. 
from these pens have laid since Dee. 1 to 
e 17% Eggs and chicks from these pens at 
the folle owing prices: Chicks, $14.00 per hundred, $7.50 
for 50, $125.00 for 1000; eggs, $6.00 per 100, $3.50 
per 50, $50.00 per 1000 A few choice cock birds for 
al Also chicks for — pilers. Safe arrival guar 
nteed aout for cat 
ocusT CORNER POULTRY FARM 
Archer w. Davis, Prop., Mt. Sinal, L. 1, N. Y. 
% Day Old Chick 
ay ucks 
Barron, S. C. W. Leghorn, Rose 
and S. C. R. I. Reds, B. Rocks. 
; Strong, livable ; from 
pure-bred, healthy, free 
range breeders. Safe 


delivery guaranteed. 


WESLEY GRINNELL, 
SODUS, N. Y. 





SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
Exclusively Barron Strain 
with egg records up to 274 eggs in one year. 3000 
breeders on free farm range, inoculated and free from 
lice. Now booking orders for baby chicks, March and 
April delivery. Capacity 10 to 12000 weekly. Kegs 
for hatching now ready in any quantity Order me 
in advance this year, ag demand will far exceed the 


supply My book, Profits in Poultry Keeping Solved, 
free with all $10 orders, Circulars free 
EDGAR BRIGGS, Box 42, Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 











DAY OLD CHICKS 


ivy laying strain S. «. White Leghorns. Book 
~ rders now at $15 per hundred, Safe delivery 
Strong, vigorous chic 
RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, 
F. E. McAllister, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 














HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS 
3,000 for delivery weekly in May at $4.00 per 25, 
$7.50 per 50, $14.00 per 100; and 3,000 weekly in 


June at $3.50 per 25, $6.50 per 50, $12.00 per 100. 
The smous Hampton Black Leghorn Chick will 
plea and satisfy vou, and grow into the best layer 
vou ever had. Order now with cash or 25° and get 
your chicks when you want them by Parcel Post 

¥Y guaranteed My circular tells why the 





greatest layer and most profit- 
reed on earth, Write today 
= e. HAMPT ON, - Box A, Pittstown, N. J. 


TURKEY EGG 


from large, selected M Bronz e, B. Re Is, _W. 
and Narragansett, nine “| 5 is for $5 
or express prepaid irrival 


Saft 
filled promptly N. M. CALDWELL, Senseuneee, ‘onic 


sorn is the 











Strictly 
Fresh 
Holland 
by mail 





. 

Chix 
ros, S.C.R.1. 
lack Minorcas, 
$16.00 — 100. Sate yi — with full count of 
Strong, Healthy Chix guaranteed Delivery be 
ginning April ll. Hatched from stron, healthy Free 
Range stock; our llth season. The Deroy Taylor Co. ‘Newark N Y 


TIFFANY ’S White, Silver, and Columbian Wy- 
SUPERIOR Poet Hote tn aren: hegre 


CH I * KS ex f{ioaan POULTRY FARM 
- Phoenixville, Pa 
E G G S, - thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Reds, Leghorns, Hamburgs, 13 for $1, 
30, $2. Light Brahmas, White Orpingtons, 13, $1.25. 


Houdans, Silver Campines, 2 $1.50. Catalog. 36th 
year. 19 varieties. 8S. K. MOHRE, Coopersburg, Pa. 


EGGS ; 


These birds are 
Exhibi- 
tion quality, $4 for 15 eggs, 3 settings,. $10; utility, 
$2 for 15 eggs, $10 for 100. One mature bird from 
either setting worth more than cost of entire setting. Price 
list on request. Dr. Hayman, Box 10, Doylestown, Pa. 





From = Taylor sais ores a 


White {agherse 900.00 J be Le 
Reds, White and 














Perfection Barred Rocks. 
mated to produce best results. 





. . The 
S.C. Silver Campine,:%.. 
Heavy layers of white eggs. $1.50 for 15 
STUART E. DYE . : Cortland, N. Y. 
Secenennees Silver Campines, Light 


Brahmas, hembion Wyandottes 


15, $2.00 per 40, Roc Reds. Leghorns, 
S. G. BBALER, COOP ERSBURG, PA. 


BABY CHICKS 


Deliveries February ds 1918, to September 1, 
Set NORTH SIDE POULTRY C 
opt. 


D., 529 Hamliton Street, 
Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorn 


The World’s Champion pedigree layers. Baby chicks 


and eggs. 
DAVID M. CORTLAND, N. Y 


BABY CHICKS§& EACH ween DELIVERY 
. Leghorns, lde, 

Rocks and Reds, lic. Prices AHN } change without 

notice. Chicks shipoed b by pare 1 one Fos, 

E. R. HUMMER renchtown, N. J. 





$1.00 per 13, $2.00 per 30, from 


$1.00 per 
Minorcas, 





1918. 
Allentown, Pa. 





HAMMOND, - 








SO MANY BLEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eges by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 





7 SWINE 


BREEDERS 








CALLAWAY EDO, 
the largest whit 
CRANDELL’'S 
2nd and Big Type 
Illinois, Missouri, Ohio and Michigan State Fairs. 


One-half Ton O. I. C.’s 


Sired by Schootmaster, 


America’s Greatest Boar, 
Weighs 900 pounds 

Grand Champion of Ohio and Michigan, and 

» boar in use in the country 

WONDER, another grand Champion. Also Abo 

Boar. Our Sews never met defeat in 1917 at 


Write for CRANDELL’S Prize Hogs 


Box 53 


Cass City, Mich. 





Registered O. I. C and Chester White Pigs 
best strains, prices right. Have your orders booked 
now for spring delivery, to insure first choice 

EUGENE P. ROGERS, - WAYVILLE, N. Y. 








at Cc. PIGS from 

FOR SALE ‘Stes ste "itt wetan 
1000 Ibs. f fat, and 

some of the best sows of the breed Six farrowed 73 
pigs lw February. C. CASSEI HERSHEY PA 





LISTEN, HEAR YE! 


Buy Big Type Poland-Chinas. A few more young 
boars and sows, three to five months old, for sale 
Good ones. Single or in pairs, not akin 

G. 8. HAL : : FARMDALE, OHIO 


Big Type Poland China 


ng pigs for 


SPRAG UE, Rout 





GEO G RAF’ TON onto 





Kinderhook 
Registered Durocs 


March and April pigs, ap akin, orders 
booked now for June delivery 
Money back guarentee. Safe delivery. 


JERSEY ASSOCIATION 
Kinderhook, N. Y. 


KINDERHOOK DUROC- 
Roy McVaugh, Sec-Treas, 


Pe eS eae 


C.J. McLAUGHLIN & CO., Pleasantville, O, 





Special Prices Registered esis Baby Pigs 
Express paid Bred sows open 
Demons Dah der and Orion Boa r 
Belrose Stock Farm, Poolville, 








N. Y. 


headers, 





Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 


March and April pigs, fall gilts, tle big growthy kind; 
not cheap stuff, but real money makers. Write your wants. 


D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross Co., O. 


s Jersey Red Pigs 


SHINER’S 

PUREBRED 

Four to Six Weeks Old. Prices and Quality Right. 
Kar! D. Shiner, The Den-Moor Farm, Towanda, Pa. 











Big Type Berkshires 


Send for illustrated circular 
Majestic Mammoth 229500, wt. 407 pounds at seven 
months, was bred and raised by me. Booking orders 
for eight to 10 weeks old Spring pigs at $20 each 
and uj 


C. H. CARTER, Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 





American Agriculturist, 





April 27, iis 


CATTLE BREEDERS 








Closing Out Sale of the 
Portland Herd of 


GUERNSEY 


CATTLE | 


THE PROPERTY OF 


_ ROBERT HARTSHORNE, Esq. ~ 


of New York 





Mm 


HPN 


Wi 


: at Red Bank, New Jersey : 


This is an old established herd, the foundation animals of which were of 


- Saturday, May 4, 1918, at 11 o'clock © 


(45 miles from New York on the Pennsylvania and New Jersey Central Railroads) = 


| 


the best lines of Guernsey blood and the offering comprises a very useful, = 


= sound, 
= Register tests. 


Catalogues giving full information regarding a meritorious lot 
of cattle will be issued shortly and mailed upon application to 


LEANDER F. HERRICK, 405 Main St., 
Hii ABN WNARLMLULU I 


lot of cattle, which have the ability to make creditable Advanced 
And although testing has not been .done upon the farm re- 
cently seven animals were started who are making a very fine showing. 








THINDATIUNUN 


Worcester, Mass. 














Special Offer 


A few Registered Guernsey Bull 
calves out of A. R. dams and May 
Rose sires. Write for particulars. 


UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass. 
F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, C. E. Johnson, Mgr. 

















: . . 3 
Ayrshire Bull of Quality 
Altha'’s Pilot, Born February 12, 1918 
Sire, Nancy Kate's Pilot 16726. Dam, 
Woodlawn Altha 28631. <A_ strong, 
clean-cut young bull, out of a cow 
that will make a big advanced res- 

istry record. Price $100. 
Newton Farms, pennants ae, : 


nani 





Large Berkshires at Highwood 
BUY A LIBERTY BOND 
We will accept them at ten per cent above their face 


value on all purchases 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 





Crystal Spring Stock Farm 


BERKSHIRES(.iv?™) 


KIND 


HERD BOARS: Symboleer Junior, Junior Champion,1917 
Superbus Lad, one of the best sons of Superbus. 


G. SMITH & SONS, Inc., SEELYVILLE, PA, 





BERKSHIRE PIGS 


~ ages, — sexes, best of breeding. Satisfaction 
ruarantee 
TWIN on HARDS FARM, - VESTAL, N. Y. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS 


from a winning stock. Booking orders now for 
fall 
NOEL “ROYCE, R. D. 4 BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





L arge English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, tot 
akin, at right prices, 
HOME FARM, - - CENTER VALLBY, PA. 





At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COL LIE DOGS 


ADIA FARM, BALLY, PA 


arc 


“HA MPSHIRES" 


Any age, free circular. Also 
Guernsey Bulls, from Accredited 
Herd Registered Guernseys. 
LOCUST LAWN FARM, 
Box, A Bird-in-Hand, Pa. 











Clover Patch Farmi:.0.09 
Advanced Registry hailed 


of herd last year, including 
only three of which were on 





production 
9362 lbs., 


Average 
heifers, 


test. A few yearlings and heifer calves at low 
prices for quick sale. Also Bull Calves 
Write today for description and prices 


CANISTEO, N. Y. 


vecnanceneseennannaieneoennanne ts 


MILTON W. DAVISON 


senenenerenenengeananenevoncaneneny 


Maple Row Ayrshires 


Choice young stock and a few registered cows from 
the best blood lines. Priced right to sell. 
F. H. COOKINGHAM, - Cherry Creek, N. Y. 











Valley View Farm Ayrshires 


Thrifty young stock for sale at farmers’ 
prices. Both sexes. 


J. 0. VAUGHAN, 


SPECIALS 


A few well bred BULL CALVES, from high record 
dams, at exceptional prices, to make room. 
Bred right, marked right and grown good. 
MELVIN & GODFREY, INC. 
Baldwinsville, or Liverpool, New York 


ROYERSFORD, PA. 
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GLENWOOD STOCK FARM 


offers for sale 


4 4 OF GLENWOOD 
Prince Raleigh oo 


Gresest Aug. 22d, 1915. Dam in R. O. M. 765 
4 oz. mitter in one year. 
N. Y. 


THOMAS ROSE, Mor., - Ensenore, 

















Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of— 
Milking Short-horn Cattle 
Belgian Draft Horses 
Berkshire Swine 
Rhode Island Red Poultry 


Battles are won through preparation 
in anticipation of what is coming. 
Demand for pure bred livestock has 
never been greater. The European 
after war demand will be enormous. 
A sire purchased now should return 
you record dividends. 


Let us send you extended potions 























and information about our animals. 
Dalton 
Massachusetts 











BULL CALVES 
OUT OF A. R. COWS 


SIRE—Howile’s Record Prince 
DAM—Beauty of Wayne 
A nicely marked ealf, born Feb. 10 
large bone and a good individual. Dam has & 
3-year aie samad oft 0 2°96 Ibs. milk, and is & od, 
big cow with extra large teats. 


StRE—Netherhall True to Time 














Dam—Queen’s Defender 4 

Extra large calf, nearly white, bort Feb. - 
1918. Dam has a record of 11,928 tbs. milk 3s 
ts and & 


four year old. Dam has extra large tea 
great producer. 
Extended pedigrees furnished. 


- Correspondence solicited. 


DELCHESTER FARMS 
Edgemont, Pa. Thos. W. Clark, Manager 


BULL CALF—BORN MARCH, 198 
Si Homestead Superb Triumph No. 160628. 95.65 
ire records of dam and sire’s ne 5 the 
Ibs, milk, 29.69 Ibs. butter 7 days: 24 
milk, 118.30 Ibs. butter 30 da: This buil rer presents 
quarter the blood of Rag Ame Korndyke on the sire . 
end one-sixteenth of the world record cow on — | a 
Hamilton Ruby No. 184247. A 
Dam at 3 yrs., - 3 days; 441.1 1bs. = 


2 Jnos., 138 2 99 Ths 
18.83 Ibs. Second dam, 18.26 

















erage 


butter 7 days. a Ths 
2 years old, and 20.06 Ibs, at 5 eo 7 nicel? 
ealf is a large, straight individual an 








marked. Price $65 rexiste red, transfe rred a _ 7 7 
Bradley Fuller, _ Oe ee 





WORLD’S CHAMPION J ERSEYS 


We have bulls and bull calves for sale, mostly related to the world’s champion cows and bulls 


in our herd. The blood of champions at the 
pail willincrease the production of your herd, 


Mass. 


Hood Farm, Lowell, 
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Dispersion Sale 
Poughquag Farms Herd 


JACOB S. BRILL, Prop. 


NE | 50 Head of Pure Bred 

HOLSTEIN _ 
| FRIESIAN | 
| CATTLE 


) Saturday, May 4, 1918 


: 10.30 a. m., at 


Poughquag, N. Y. 


TTT LLL. | 





HHHNIHHNNNHTHHHHIVHHY 





Hutt 


Dutchess 
County 











of 

1, = THREE 30-LB. COWS §Statia De Kol, 31.32 Ibs. 

d = of butter in 7 days. The highest record daughter 

- = of Lord Netherland De Kol. 
= A. P. W. Sarah Statia De Kol, 31.39 lbs of butter e 
= in 7 days as a jr. 4-yr.-old. The most beautiful = 
= individual possible to imagine. A daughter of 
= the 31.32-lb. cow Statia De Kol. 
4 Viscount Pauline Paula De Kol, 30.36 Ibs of but- 

. = ter in 7 days: A double granddaughter of Lord 
= Netherland De Kol sired by a full brother to = 
3 Vinette De Kol, 31.22 lbs of butter. 


= ELEVEN daughters of 30-lb. cows, two by 40-Ib. = 

bulls. = 
= SEVEN daughters of 40-lb. bulls, three sons. = 
TWO sons of 30-lb. cows, one by King Model, a 40- 









































= Ib. bull. 

| More high class breeding 
: > and A.R. O. records than 
: : have ever before been 
7 é offered in Southern New 
) : York and New England. 
= Daughters of the famous bulls: 
‘ : KING MODEL KING WALKER 


KING SEGIS CHAMPION MOBEL 

: CHANGELING BUTTER BOY 

a = KING SEGIS CHAMPION 

“ = LORD NETHERLAND DE KOL 

: ARTIS PONTIAC WINANA 

KING PONTIAC ABBEKERKE IMPERIAL 


Catalogue Now Ready—Send for It 


ud a 





Note e Poughquag is 20 miles southeast of Poughkeepsie, 19 miles 
of ° northeast of Beacon, 7 miles west of Pawling, on the Fish- 
kill-Pawling state highway. Trains leave Poughkeepsie on the main line 
of the Central New England R. R. at 9 A. M. Returning, arrive Pough- 
keepsie at 5.30 P. Connect at Towners with the Harlem Div. of the 
N. ¥. C. R. R., Central N. E. train leaving Towners at 10.22 A. M. 
First-class hotel accommodationse in Poughkeepsie and Pawling. 

















Everything over 6 mos. 
tuberculin tested 







B. V. KELLY 


Auctioneer 


E. C. BRILL 


In the Box 


5. T. WOOD 


Salesmaster 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 





wpe A YEARLING SON 


of Ormsby Jane King. Dam granddaughter Colantha Johanna Lad. Also a four-year-old son 
of a 27-lb. cow. Would make a good herd head at a reasonable price. 


PINE GROVE FARM, - - 


ELMA CENTER, N. Y. 





Winterthur Farms 


Offer for sale, sons of 
UNEEDA KING ALCARTRA No. 182646 
(A Thirty-Three Pound Bull) 
He traces twice to King Segis through his two best 
sons: Johanna McKinley Segis with a 40-lb. dam and 
King Segis Pontiac with a 37.20-lb, dam. 
No. 15—Born December 22nd, 1917. He is about even 
in color, long, straight back, deep bodied an‘? a show 
bull in every respect. His ten nearest dams average 
28.4 lbs, butter in seven days. Dam: Queen Nazli De 
Kol Segis 226341, A. R. O, at 3 years, 20.02-Ibs. 
butter from 559.90 Ibs. milk. She is a granddaugliter 
of De Kol Beets Segis. 
No. 20—Born January 7th, 1918, This bull is a little 
more black than white and an extra good individual 
for one of his age, He comes from heavy producing 
dams, ~His ten nearest dams average 27 lbs. Dam: 
Queen Greenwood Concordia De Kol 161413, A. R. O., 
22.08-lbs. butter from 476.00 4bs, milk, Her dam is 
a 27-lb. cow with a 26-lb. dam. 
Full particulars, including pedigrees and photographs, 
will be furnished on request to 


Winterthur Farms, Winterthur, Delaware 





1 GRADE HOLSTEINS 
For Sale 
FRESH COWS AND SPRINGERS 


Large, Fine Individuals that are 
Heavy Producers 


F.P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 
Office 50 Clinton Ave. Telephone 116 or 1476M 


HOLSTEINS 


Carload registered springers. Carload reg- 
istered fall cows. Carload registered heif- 
ers, unbred. 2 carloads grade springers. 
Write your wants. Come and see us. 
Prices right. 

J. A. LEACH, + 














Cortland, N. Y. 











AUCTIONEERS 
Col. B. V. Kelly L. A. Wilkinson 
The undersigned will sell at 


VILLETTE FARM 


3 miles south of Brewster, on 


Tuesday, May 7th, at 10 A.M. 


3 ~ Registered 


Holsteins 
mostly of Pontiac 


Korndyke and King 

Segis breeding, including 9 daughters of 

Golden Butter King and 6 daughters of 
King Segis Champion Fayne. 
Write for catalog 

OSCAR BAILEY, Brewster, N. Y. 














HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered Gattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 


First Tuesday and Wednesday of 
every other month, Feb.5-6; Apr.2-3; June 4-5; 
Aug. 6-7; Oct. 1-2; Dec. 3-4, 1918. Come to Brat- 
tleboro, the Holstein-Friesian Capitol of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. 













Tl mn 


Holstein Heifers 


Six to fifteen months old—good individuals, 
Seven sired by a son of a cow that made 30 lbs. 
butter in 7 days. They are bred right and will 
be priced right for a quick sale. 


W. H. HORSTMANN, Schenectady, N. Y. 
*MMUNNNUIVUAVLUTUOTRUOLULLCALVAALLUOUGULSOU LUA 











East River Grade Holsteins 
ARE PRODUCERS 


They are the best type of dairy cows that can be 
found in this great dairy section. Every cow in 
our herd for sale. 
“Take Your Cholce’’ 
60 COWS, just fresh. They are milk producers. 
Let us prove this to you. 
0. “SPRINGERS. You never saw a better lot. 
10 REGISTERED BULLS. All ages. 
1S EXTRA FANCY REGISTERED COWS. 
Wire us the day you would like to look them over. 
WEBSTER & 4 6 ati 
Cortland, N. Y 
"Phone 14 F 5 or 43 F 2 McGraw. 

















Let us tell you about the 
_money-making, mortgage-lifting 
Pure 


sa LLOLSTEINS 


—The most profitable cows on earth. 
They give the greatest yields of milk and 
butterfat at lowest feed and labor cost. 
Facts and Figures FREE. 


No obligation. We have nothing 

to sell. 

The Holstein-Friesian Association 

of America, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 
lant 


$125 Holstein Bull. 


Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual well 
grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, 
the highest year record son of the great King 
of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 lbs, at 3 years 
an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest 
tested dams average over 26 lbs. each. 

EB. H. ENAPP & SON, -  FABIUS, N. Y. 




















Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, anda 
26-lb. dam. Also bull calves. 
Cc. L. BANKS & SON, New Berlin, N. Y 


40 





Fine Young Holstein | 


cows, due to freshen within thirty 
days. A few registered Holstein E 


bulls from A. R. O. dams, from 10 to 15 = 
months old. = 


E. J. BOWDISH, psatsancicnaticte N. Y 





snarnsseneney 


% Holstein 
HEIFER 
(CALVES hay Ny 


Holstein "hal Calves 





Nicely ant 


ed, for - © §15 


Place Orders Early 


A 








from A. BR. O. dams, at reasonable prices. Good 
individuals and = bred. 

- © BERNING 
R. F. D. 7, - - Schenectady, N. Y. 





7 
Hinchey Homestead 
offers HOLSTEIN BULL ready for light service. Sire 
Heng. Butter Boy De Kol. Dam a 25-lb grand- 
daughter of King Segis. Write for price and pedigree. 
W. S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 





white, straight and thrifty. Sired by Son of the 
$15,000 bull, dam untested heifer, from 25-Ib. cow and 
30-lb. sire, $45, at 1 month of age; also 2 heifer 
calves for $150. Registered and transferred. 
Madison Lake Stock Farm, . Solsville, N. Y. 





SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS 

% Holstein calves, either 
sex, $15 to $25 each, ex- 
press paid, in lots of 5. 
Registered bulls, 5 months 
old to 1 year old. Regis- 
tered heifers, allages. Reg- 
istered and high grade 
cows; large stock on hand 
to select from. 


JOHN C. REAGAN, : TULLY, N. Y. 




















Idleaze Farm Holsteins 


Wnite me your wants, Can supply you with 
either pure-breds or grades. 


J. W. VAUGHAN St. Johnsville, N, Y. 
30 REGISTERED 


FO R SAL Holstein Heifers 


from 1 to 3 years old; prices right. Also have a few cows 
for sale, and can furnish high grade Holstein cows, 
fresh and springers. Also have some grade yearlings. 
J. R. FROST. - MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 








$300 


Buys Foundation Herd 
Four heifers, one to two months old. One 
bull, month old, not related. King of 
Pontiacs, King Korndyke Sadie Vale breed- 
ing. Delivered, express prepaid, anywhere. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 

W. H. MACE, Box 242, Cortland, N. Y. 

















MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 


10 grade Holstein heifer calves, 


furnish best bargains ever offered. 
I sell satisfaction and can supply 
you with extra good stock of all 


ages. 
. Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y. 














C. W. Hillis, Jr. 
75. Buys a grandson of 
Pontiac Korndyke 


through one of his best 30-Ib. sons. 
Calf is two months old, nearly white 
and a handsome individual. Dam is 
an 18.17-lb daughter of Sir Ethel 


Wayne Veeman. 
Grayfield Farms, Greenwich, N. ¥. 
































Riverside Stock Farm Offers _ Dec. 3, 1917. 


King Pon- 

H. F. BULL CALF tiac Boon Lilith, 
106026. Dam 

a 19-lb. three-year-old daughter of p-¥.. Cornucopia 
Johanna Lad 7th, No. 63679. Price $50. Write for 
description ta A. W. Brown & Sons, West Winfield, N. Y 
$ Ready for service May 15th 
Holstein Bull from a 36 Ib. Sire whose dam 
and sire’s dam are both yearly record cows, and dam of calf 


a 25 lb. 4% cow, price $225. Send for photo and pedigrees 
BROWN BROS., Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N. ¥ 








High Grade Holstein Calves 


Either sex, $15 to $20. oe -pcenenes 
FRANK GA 
Locke, 


Pine Grove Farm, - N. Y. 


Registered HOLSTEINS 


Bull calves, 3 to 12 months old, price $45 to $100, 
F. O. B. Wilmington, Del. Full particulars on request. 
BROOKDALE FARM, GREENVILLE, DEL. 


Holstein Heifer Calves 


Parebreds and Grades, $15.00 up 











HENRY K. JARVIS WEEDSPORT, N.Y 
Yearling HOLSTEIN BULL 
— March 25, 1917. Sire, a 33-1b. 


$100 $100 
Dam, a daughter of @ 21.89-Ib. 


bull. daughte 
Changeling Butter Boy. Fred A, Blewer, Mastevale 
Farms, Owego, Tloga Co, N. Y. 

















that from you; it 
look as if I was 
standin’ in on the deal, which 
1 ain't. Nobody can’t accuse 
me of rustlin’, no matter what 
else | might do; you know 
that, Fred.”’ 

‘Sure, I know you're honest, 
anyway,” Fred responded quite 
sincerely. 


thing like 
would kinda 








A Real Friend—X XVII 


AL raised her hands in a swift 
\ alarm and clasped her throat 
as if she feared Arline would 
remove the bandages. “Oh, it's 
not sore—that is, it is sore—I mean 
not very much,” she stammered be- 
trayingly. 
Arline set down the tray upon the 
dresser and faced Val grimly 


“I never asked you any questions, 


did I’ she demanded. “But you 
act for all the world as if—do you 
want me to give a guess about that 
tied-up neck, and that black ‘n’ blue 
lump on your forehead? I never asked 
any questions—I didn’t need to. Man 
Fleetwood's been maulin’ you around. 
I was kinda afraid he'd git to that 
point some day when he got mad 
enough: he’s just the brand to beat 
up awoman. But if it took a beatin’ 


to bring you to the quitting point, I'm 
glad he done it. Only,” she added 
darkly, better keep outa my 
rea ¢ I'm jest in the humor to claw 
him up some if I should git close 
enough. And if I happened to forget 
i'm a lady, I'd sure baw! him out, and 
the bigger crowd heard me the better. 
Now, you eat this—and don't get the 
idee you can cover up any meanness 
of Man Fleetwood's; not from me, 
anyhow. I know men bettern you 
do; you couldn't tell me _ nothing 
about ‘em that would su’prise me the 
least bit. I'm only thankful he didn't 
murder you in cold blood. Are you 
going to eat?” 

“Not if you 


“he 


keep on reminding me 


of such h-horrid things,”’ wailed Val, 
and sobbed into her pillow. “It's bad 
enough to—to have him ch-choke me 
without having you t-talk about it all 


the time!” 


“Now, honey, don’t you waste no 
tears on a brute like him—he ain't 
weworth it!” Arline was on her bony 
knees beside the bed, crying with 
sympathy and self-reproach. 

So, in truly feminine fashion, the two 
wept their way back to the solid 
ground of everyday living. Before 
they reached that desirable state of 
composure, however, Val told her 
everything—within certain limits set 
not by caution, but rather by her 
woman's instinct. She did not, for 
instance, Say much about Kent, though 
she regretted openly that Polycarp 
knew so n h about it 

“Tlope never needed no newspaper 
so long as Polycurp lives here,” Arline 
grumbled when Val was sitting up 
igain and trying to eat Arline's toast, 
ind jelly made of buffalo berries, and 
sipping the tea which had gone cold 
“But if I can round him up in time, 
I'll try and git him to keep his mouth 
shet. Ill scare the liver outa him 
some way. But if he caught onto 
that calf deal—” She shook her head 
doubtfully. “The worst of it is, Fred's 
in town, and he's always pumpin’ 
Polycarp dry, jest to find out all that's 
goin’ on. You go to bed, and I'll see 
if I can find out whether they're to- 
gether. If they are—but you needn't 
to worry none. I reckon I’m a match 
for the both of ‘em. Why, I'd dope 


their coffee and send ‘em both to sleep 
till Man got outa the country, if I 
had tot” 

She stood with her hands upon her 
angular hips and glared at Va 

“IT sure would do that very thing— 


for you,” she reiterated solemnly. “I 
don’t purtend I'd do it for Man—but 
I would for you. But it’s likely Kent 
has fixed things up so they can't git 
nothing on Man if they try. He 
would if he said he would; that there's 
one feller that's on the square. You 
go to bed now, whilst I go on a still 
hunt of my own. T'll come and tell 
you if there's anything to tell.” 

it was easy enough to make the 
promise, but keeping it was so difli- 
cult that she yielded to the temptation 
of going to bed and letting Val sleep 
in peace; which she could not have 
done if she had known that Polycarp 
Jenks and Fred De Garmo left town 
on horseback within an hour after 
Polycarp had entered it, and that they 


told no man their errand. 

Over behind Brinberg’s store, Poly- 
carp had told Fred all he knew, all he 
and all he believed would 
come to pass. “Strictly on the quiet.” 
of course—he reminded Fred of that, 
over and over, because he had prom- 
ised Mrs Fleetwood that he would not 
mention it. 

“Rut, by granny,” he 
“IT didn't like the idee of 


suspected, 


apologized, 
keepin’ a 


“Well, I considered it my 
duty to tell you, I've kinda had my 
suspicions all fall, that there was 
somethin’ scaly goin’ on at Cold 
Spring. Looked to me like Man 
had too blamed many calves missed 
by spring round-up—for the size 
of his herd. I dunno, of course, 
jest where he gits ‘em — you'll 
have to find that out. But he’s brung 
12 er 14 to the ranch, two er three at 
a time. And what she said when she 
first come to—told me right out, by 
granny, ‘at Man choked her because 
she called ‘im a thief, and somethin’ 
about a cow comin’ an’ claimin’ her 
calf, and her turnin’ it out. That 


oughta be might’ nigh all the evidence 


you need, Fred, if you find it. She 
don’t know she _ said it, but she 
wouldn't of told it, by granny, if it 
wasn't so—now would she?” 


“And you say all this happened to- 
day’ Fred pondered for a minute. 
“That's queer, because I almost 
caught a fellow last night doing some 
funny work on a calf. A Wishbone 
cow it was, and her calf fresh burned 
—a barred-out brand, by thunder! If 
it was today, I'd say Man found it and 


blotched the brand. I wish now I'd 
hazed them over to the Double 
Diamond and corralled ‘em, like I 
had a mind to. But we can find 
them, easy enough. But that was last 
night, and you say this big setting 
came off today; you sure, Polly?” 


Polycarp 
He was 


Course I'm sure.’ 
waggled his head solemnly. 
enjoying himself to the limit. He was 
the man on the inside, giving out in- 
formation of the greatest importance, 
and an officer of the law was hanging 
anxiously upon his words. le spoke 


slowly, giving weight to every word. 
“T rode up to the house—Man's 
house—somewhere close to noon, an’ 
there she was, layin’ on the kitchen 
floor Didn't know nothin’ an’ had 
the marks of somebody's fingers on 
‘er throat; the rest of her neck’s so 


white they showed up, by granny, like 
Polycarp never could think 
He always expectorated 
in such an emergency, and left his 
sentence unfinished. He did so now, 
and Fred cut in unfeelingly. 

“Never mind that—you've gone over 
it half a dozen times. You say it was 
today, at noon, or thereabouts. Man 
must have done it when he found out 


like— 


of a simile. 


American Agriculturist, April 27, 


LONESOME LAND 


A stirring tale of early days in the Montana cattle country 


B. M. BOWER 


she'd turned the calf loose-—he 
wouldn’t unless he was-~-pretty mad, 
and scared. He isn’t cold-blooded 
enough to wait till he’d barred out the 
brand, and then go home and choke 


his wife. He didn’t know about the 
calf till today, that’s a cinch.” He 
Studied the matter with an air of 
grave importance. 

*“Polycarp,” he said abruptly, 
“I'm going to need you. We've got 
to find that bunch of cattle—it ought 





to be easy enough, and haze ‘em down 
into Man's field where his bunch of 
calves are—see? Any calf that’s been 
weaned in the last three weeks will be 
pretty likely to claim its mother; and 


and if he’s got any calves branded 
that claim cows with some other 
brand—well—"" He threw out his 


hands in a comprehensive gesture. 
“That's the quickest way I know to 
get him,” he said. “I want a witness 
along, and some help. And you,” he 
eyed Polycarp' keenly, “ain't safe 
running around town loose. All your 
brains seem to leak out your mouth. 
So you come along with me.” ° 

“Well—any time after tomorrer,” 
hedged Polycarp, offended by the im- 


plication that he talked too much. 
“I've got to drive the team home for 
Mis’ Fleetwood tomorrer. I tol’ her 


I would—” 

“Well, you won't. You're going to 
hit the trail with me just as soon as 
I can find a horse for you to ride. 
We'll sleep at the Double Diamond, 
and start from there in the morning. 
And if I catch you letting a word outa 
you about this deal, I'll just about 
have to arrest you for—’ He did not 
quite know what, but the very vague- 
ness of the threat had its effect upon 
Polycarp. 

He went without further argument, 
though first he went to the Hawley 
Hotel—with I'red close beside him as 
a precaution against imprudent gossip 
—and left word in the oflice that he 
would not be able to drive Mrs Fleet- 
wood home, the next morning, but 
would be back to take her out the day 
after that, if she did not mind staying 
in town. It was that message which 
Arline deliberately held back from 
Val until morning. 

“You better stay here,” 
then. “Polycarp an’ Fred’s up _ to 
some devilment, that’s a cinch; but 
whatever it is, you're better off right 
here with me. S'‘posen you. should 
drive out there and run into Man— 
what then?” 

Val shivered. ‘“I—that’s the only 
thing T can't bear,” she admitted, as 
if the time for proud dignity and re- 


she advised 

















A Hopeful Search Though It Is Early for Flowers 
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serve had gone by. “If I 
sure I wouldn't need to meet him, |'g 
rather go alone; really and truly I 
would. You know the horses are per. 
fectly safe—l’ve driven them to town 
50° times if I have once. I had to 
out there alone so much of the time 
I'd rather not have Polycarp spying 
around. I’ve got to pack up—there 
are so many things of no value to— 
to him, things I brought out her 


could be 


me. And there are all my — 
scripts; I can’t leave them lying 
around, even if they aren't worth any. 
thing; especially since they aren 
worth anything.” She pushed back 
her hair with a weary movement. “Te 
I could only be sure—if I knew \ here 
he is,”’ she sighed. 

“Tl lend you my gun,” Arline 
offered in good faith. “If he comes 
around you and starts any funny 
business again, you can stand him off. 


even if you got some delicate feelin’s 
about blowin’ his brains out.” : 

“Oh, I couldn’t. I’m deadly afraid 
of guns.” Val shuddered. 

“Well. then you can’t go alone. ld 
So with you, if you could git packeq 
up so as to come back today. I gyass 
Minn could make out to git two meals 
alone.” 

_ “Oh, no. Really and truly, Arline 
I'd just as soon go alone. I would 
rather, dear.” 

Arline was not accustomed to being 


called “dear.” She surrendered with 
some confusion and a blush. 
“Well, you better wait,” she ad- 


monished temporizingly. “Something 
may turn up.” ; 
Presently something did turn up. 
She rushed breathlessly into Yal's 
room and caught her by the arm. 


“Now’s your chancet, Val,” she 
hissed in a loud whisper. “Man jest 
now rode into town: he's over in 
Pop's place—I seen him go in. He's 


good for the day, sure. I'll have Hank 


hitch right up, an’ you can go down 
to the stable and start from there, 
so’st he won't see you. An’ I'll keep 
an eye out, 'n’ if he leaves town I 


won't be fur behind, lemme tell vou. 
He won't, though; there ain't one 
chancet in a hundred he'll leave that 
saloon till he’s full—an’ if he tries t' 
go then, I'll have somebody lock ‘im 
up in the ice house till you gi: back. 
You want to hurry up that packin, 
an’ git in here quick’s you can.” 

She went to the stable with Val, her 
apron thrown over her head for want 


of a hat. When Val was settling her- 
self in the seat, Arline caught at the 
wheel. 

“Say! How’n time you goin’ to git 


your trunks loaded into the wagon?” 
she cried. “You can’t do it alone.” 
Val pursed her lips; she had not 
thought of that. 
“But Polycarp will come, by the 
time I am ready,” she decided. “You 
couldn't keep him away, Arline: hé 


would be afraid he might miss some- 
thing, because I suppose ours is the 
only ranch in the country where the 
wheels aren't turning smoothly. Poly- 


carp and I can manage.” 


Hank, grinning under his ragged, 
brown mustache, handed _her the 
lines. “I've got my orders,” he told 


her briefly. “I'll watch out the trail’s 
kept clear.” 

“Oh, thank you. I’ve so many good 
friends,’”’ Val answered, giving him 4 


smile to stir his sluggish blood. 
“Good-by, Arline. Don’t worry about 
me, there’s a dear. I shall not be 


back before tomorrow night, probably. 

Both Arline and Hank stood where 
they were and watched her out ol 
sight before they turned back to the 


sordid tasks which made up their 
lives. 

“She'll make it—she’s the proper 
stuff,’ Hank remarked, and _ lighted 


his pipe. Arline, for a wonder, sighed 


and said nothing. 
Caught! 
a day of tor- 


After two nights and ; 
bolted from 


ment unbearable, Kent 
his work, which would have _ taken 
him that day, as it had done the day 
before, in a direction opposite to that 
which his mind and his heart followed, 
and without apology or explanation to 


his foreman rode straight to Cold 
Spring Coulee. He had no_ ver 
definite plan, except to see Val. He 
did not even know what he would sa) 


when he faced her. , 
Michael was steaming from nose '0 
tail when he stopped at the yard 
gate, which shows how impatience a 
driven his . master. Kent glance 
quickly around the place as he walket 
up the narrow path to the house 
Nothing was changed in the slightes; 
particular, as far as he could see, ant 
he realized then that he had been 
uneasy as well as anxious. Both loors 
were closed, so that he was Mbliged o. 
knock before Val became visible. He 
had a fleeting impression of extreme 
caution in the way she opened ot 
door and looked out, but he forgot ! 
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y in his joy at seeing her. 
you. Come in, and—you 
d if I close the door? I'm 
victim of nerves, 


jmmediatel 
“Oh, it’s 
von't min 
afraid lm the 
a *** Kent was instantly solici- 
tous. “Has anything happened since I 
vag here?” <a é 

wae eenook her head, smiling faintly. 
«Nothing that meed to worry you, 
don’t want to talk about wor- 


= I want to be cheered up; I 
paven’t laughed, Kent, for so long I'm 


afraid my facial muscles are getting 


stiff. Say 
5 Se : 
yox%ent pushed his hat far back on his 
head and sat down upon a corner of 
the table. “Such is life in the far 
west—and the farther west you go, 
the livelier—”" he began to declaim 
fully. : 
— livelier it gets. Yes, I've heard 
million times, I believe. I 


something funny, can't 


oon A uah at that; I never did think 
it funny.” She sighed, and twitched 


her shoulders impatiently because of 
“IT see you brought back the 
glasses,” she remarked _inanely. 
“You certainly weren't in any great 
hurry, were you? fee ; 

“Oh, they had us riding over east 
’ home ranch, hazing in some 


it. 


Ste hills. I’m supposed to be 
over there right now—but Iain't. I 
expect I'll get the can, all right—" 

“If you're going away, what do you 
care?” she taunted. 


“H’m—sure, what do I care?” He 
r from under his brows while 
he bent to light a_ match upon the 
sole of his boot. Val had long age 
settled his compunctions about smok- 
her presence. “You seem to 
tore up, here,” he observed 
“Cleaning house?” 

Val smiled 


eyed he 


ing in 
be all 
irrelevantly. Be 
“Yes—cleaning house. 
ambiguously. 
“Hubby in town?” 
“Yes—he went in yesterday, 
hasn't come back yet.” : 
Kent smoked for a moment medi- 
tatively. “I found that calf, all right, 
he informed her at last. “It was too 
late to ride around his way and tell 
you that night. So you needn't worry 
any more about that.” ee, 
“Im not worrying about that.’ Val 
stooped and picked up a hairpin from 
the floor, and twirled it absently in 
her fingers. “I don’t think it matters, 
any more. Yesterday afternoon Fred 
De Garmo and Polycarp Jenks came 
into the coulee with a bunch of cattle, 
and turned all the calves out of the 
river field with them; and, after a 
little, they drove the whole lot of 
somewhere—over that 


and 


them away 
way.’ She waved a slim hand to the 
west. “They let out the calves in the 


corral, too. I saw them from. the 
window, but I didn’t ask them any 
ouestions. I really didn’t need _ to, 
did I?” She grazed him with a 
glance. “I thought perhaps you had 
failed to find that calf; I’m glad you 
did, though—so it wasn’t that started 
them hunting around here—Polycarp 
and Fred, I mean.” 

Kent looked at her queerly. Her 
voice was without any emotion what- 
ever, as if the subject held no per- 
sonal interest for her. He finished his 
cigaret and threw the stub out into 
the vard before either of them spoke 
another word. He closed the door 
again, stood there for a minute mak- 
ing up his mind, and went slowly over 
to where she was sitting listlessly in 
a chair, her hands folded loosely in 
her lap. He gripped with one hand 
the chair back and stared down at her 
high-piled, yellow hair. 

“How long do you think I’m going 
to stand around and let you be dragged 
into trouble like this?” he began 
abruptly. ‘You know what I told you 
the other day—I could say the same 
thing over again, and a lot more; and 
I'd mean more than I could find words 
for. Maybe you can stand this sort 
of thing—I can’t. I’m not going to 
try. If you’re bound to stick to that 
—that gentleman, I'm going to. get 
outa the country where I can’t see you 
killed by inches. Every time I come, 
you're a little bit whiter, and a little 
bigger-eyed, Ican’t stand it, I tell you! 

“You weren't made for a hell like 
you're living. You were meant to be 
happy—and I was meant to make you 
happy. Every morning when I open 
my eyes—do you know what I think? 
I think it’s another day we oughta 
be happy in, you and me.” He took 
her suddenly by the shoulder and 
brought her up, facing him, where he 
could look into her eyes. 

_ “We've only got just one life to 
live, Val!” he pleaded. “And we 
could be happy together—I'd stake my 
life on that. I can’t go on forever 
Just being friends, and eating my 
heart out for you, and seeing you 
abused—and what for? Just because 
& preacher mumbled some words over 
you two! Only for that, you wouldn't 
Stay with him overnight, and you 
snow it! Is that what ought to tie two 
uman things together—without love, 
or even friendship? You hate him: 
you can’t look me in the eyes and say 
So con't. And he’s tired of you. 
b me other woman would please him 
eer. And I could make you happy. 
eter ene away from his grasp, and 
then, until the table was between 

em. Her listlessness was a thing 





forgotten. She was panting with the 
quick beating of her heart. 

“Kent—don’'t, pal! You mustn't 
say those things—it’s wicked.” 

“It’s true,” he cried hotly. “Can you 
look at me and say it ain’t the truth?” 

“You've spoiled our _ friendship, 
Kent!” she accused, while she evaded 
his question. “It meant so much to 
me—just your dear, good friendship.” 

“My love could mean a whole lot 
more,” he declared sturdily. 

“But you mustn't say those things— 
you mustn’t feel that way, Kent!” 

“Oh!” He laughed grimly. ‘‘Must n’t 
I? How are you going to stop me?” 
He stared hard at her, his face grow- 
ing slowly rigid. “There’s just one 
way to stop me from saying such 
wicked things,” he told her. “You 
can tell me you don’t care anything 
about me, and never could, not even if 
that down-east conscience of yours 
didn’t butt into the game. You can 
tell me that, and swear it’s the truth, 
and I'll leave the country. I'll go so 
far you'll never see me again, so I'll 
never bother you any more. I can't 
promise I'll stop loving you—but for 
my own sake I'll sure try hard 
enough.” He set his teeth hard to- 
gether and stood quiet, watching her. 

Val tried to answer him. Evidently 
she could not manage her voice, for 
he saw her begin softly beating her 
lips with her fist, fighting to get back 
her self-control. Once or twice he 
had seen her do that, when, woman- 
like, the tears would come in spite 
of her. . 

“I don’t want you to go away,” she 
articulated at last, with a hint of 
stubbornness. 

“Well, what do you want? I can’t 
stay, unless—’” He did not attempt 
to finish the sentence. He knew there 
was no need; she understood well 
enough the alternative. 

For long minutes she did not speak, 
because she could not. Like many 
women, she fought desperately against 
the tears which seemed a badge of 
her femininity. She sat down in a 
chair, dropped her face upon her 
folded arms, and bit her lips until they 
were sore. Kent took a step toward 
her, reconsidered, and went over to 
the window, where he stood staring 
moodily out until she began speaking. 
Even then, he did not turn imme- 
diately toward her. 

“You needn’t go, Kent,’’ she said 
with some semblance of calm. ‘“Be- 
cause I’m going. I didn’t tell you— 
but I'm going home. I’m going to get 
free, by the same law that tied me to 
him. You are right—I have a ‘down- 
east conscience.’ I think I was born 
with it. It demands that I get my 
freedom honestly; I can’t steal it— 
pal. I couldn’t be happy if I did that, 
no matter how hard I might try—or 
you.” 2 

He turned eagerly toward her then, 
but she stopped him with a gesture. 

“No—stay where you are. I want 
to solve my problem, and—and leave 
you out of it; you’re a complication, 
pal—when you talk like—like you’ve 
just been talking. It makes my con- 
science wonder whether I’m honest 
with myself. I've got to leave you 
out, don’t you see? And so, leaving 
you out, I don’t feel that any woman 
should be expected to go on like I’m 
doing. You don’t know—I couldn’t 
tell you just how—impossible—this 
marriage of mine has become. The 
day after—well, yesterday—no, the 
day before yesterday—he came home 
and found out—what I’d done. He— 
I couldn't stay here, after that, so—” 

“What did he do?” Kent demanded 
sharply. “He didn’t dare to lay his 
hands on you—did he? By—’”’ 

“Don’t swear, Kent—I hear so much 
of that from him!’’ Val smiled curi- 
ously. “He—he swore at me. T 
couldn’t stay with him, after that— 
could I, dear?” Whether she realiy 
meant to speak that last word or not, 
it set Kent’s blood dancing so that he 
forgot to urge his question farther. 
He took two eager steps toward her, 
and she retreated again behind the 
table. 

“Kent, don’t! How can I tell you 
anything, if you won't be good?’ She 
waited until he was standing rather 
sulkily by the window again. “Any- 
way, it doesn’t matter now what h2 
has done. I am going to leave him. 
I’m going to get a divorce. Not even 
the strictest ‘downeast’ conscience 
could demand that I stay. I’m per- 
fectly at ease upon that point. About 
this last trouble—with the calves—if 
I could help him, I would, of course. 
But all I could say would only make 
matters worse—and I’m a wretched 
failure at lying. I can help him more, 
I think, by going away. I feel cer- 
tain there’s going to be trouble over 
those calves. Fred De Garmo never 
would have come down here and 
driven them all away, would he, un- 
less there was going to be trouble?” 

“If he came in here and got the 
calves, it looks as if he meant busi- 
ness, all right.”” Kent frowned ab- 
sently at the white window curtain. 
“T’ve seen the time,” he added re- 
flectively, “when I'd be all broke up 
to have Man get into trouble. We 
used to be pretty good friends!” 

“A year ago it would have broken 
my heart,” Val sighed. “We do 
change so! TI can’t quite understand 
why I should feel so indifferent about 
it now; even the other day it was ter- 


But when I felt his fingers—” 
“He seems a 
I don’t even 
I don’t want 


rible. 
she stopped guiltily. 
stranger to me now. 
hate him so very much. 
to meet him, though.” 

“Neither do I.” But there was a 
different meaning in Kent’s tone. “So 
you’re going to quit?” He looked at 
her thoughtfully. ‘You'll leave your 
address, I hope!” 

“Oh, yes,’’ Val’s voice betrayed 
some inward trepidation. “I'm not 
running away; I’m just going.” 

“T see.” He sighed, impatient at 
the restraint she had put upon him. 
“That don’t mean you won't ever 
come back, does it? Or that the trains 
are going to quit carrying passengers 
to your town? Because you can’t al- 
ways keep me outa your ‘problem,’ let 
me tell you. Is it against the rules to 
ask when you're going—and how?” 

“Just as soon as I can get my 
frunks packed, and Polycarp—or 
somebody—comes to help me load 
them into the spring wagon. I prom- 
ised Arline Hawley I would be in 
town tonight. I don’t know, though— 


I don’t seem to be making much 
progress with my packing.” She 
smiled at him more brightly. “Let's 


wade ashore, pal, and get to work in- 
stead of talking about things better 
left alone. I know just exactly what 
you’re thinking—and I’m going to let 
you help me, instead of Polycarp. I’m 
frightfully angry with him, anyway. 
He promised me, on his word of 
honor, that he wouldn’t mention a 
thing—and he must have actually 
hunted fora chance to tell! He didn't 
have the nerve to come to the house 
yesterday, when he was here with Fred 
—perhaps he won't come today, after 
all. So you'll have to help me make 
my getaway, Pal.”’ 

Kent wavered. “You're the limit, 
all right,’’ he told her after a period 
of hesitation. ‘You just wait, old girl, 
till you get that conscience of yours 


squared! What shall I do? I can 
pack a warbag in one minute and 
three-quarters, and a horse in five 


minutes—provided he don’t get gay 
and pitch the pack off a time or two, 
and somebody’s around to help throw 
the hitch. Just tell me where to start 
in, and you won't be able to see me 
for dust!”’ 

“You seem in a frightful hurry to 
have me go,” Val complained, laugh- 
ing nevertheless with the nervous re- 
action. ‘Packing a trunk takes time, 
and care, and intelligence.” 

“Now isn’t that awful?” Kent’s 
eyes flared with mirth, all the more 
pronounced because it was entirely 
superficial. ‘‘Well, you take the time 
and care, Mrs Goodpacker, and I'll 
cheerfully furnish the _ intelligence. 
This goes, I reckon?” He squeezed a 
pink cushion into as small a space as 
pessible, and held it out at arm’s 
length. 

“That goes—to Arline. Don’t put it 
in there!”’ Val’s laughter was not far 
from hysteria. Kent was pretending 
to stuff the pink cushion into her 
hand bag. 

“Better take it; you’ll—” 

The front door was pushed violently 
open and Manley almost fell into the 
room. Val gave a little, inarticulate 
ery and shrank back against the wall 
before she could recover herself. 
They had for the moment forgotten 
Manley, and all he stood for in the 
way of heartbreak. 

A strange looking Manley he was, 
with his .white face and _ staring. 
bloodshot eyes, and the cruel, animal 
lines around his mouth. Hardly rec- 
ognizable to one who had not seen 
him since three or four years before, 
he would have been. He stopped 
short just over the threshold, and 
glanced from one to the other. 

{To Be Concluded] 


First R F D Route Marked 


BEATRICE M. PARKER 
The town of Climax, Mich, re- 
cently unveiled a very interesting 


monument which stands on the spot 
where the first rural free delivery 
driver in the _ state of Michigan 
started out. This town was one of 
the first in the United States to have 
rural mail service and the first 
drivers left the postoffice on December 
3, 1896. 

One of the most interesting features 
about this monument is that it con- 
tains a stone from every farm covered 
by the rural free deliveries going out 
from Climax. There are 240 of these 
stones in the monument and they are 
set on a pedestal of concrete and 
topped by a slab of this same mate- 
rial. Above the monument is a clus- 
ter of four big arc lights surmounted 
by a flagpole. 

The first rural free delivery’ in- 
augurated in this country was put 
into operation on October 1, 1896, and 
went from Charlestown, W Va. so 
that the Climax delivery was only 
two months later. 





Bessie had just received a bright 
new dime and was starting out to in- 
vest in an ice cream soda. 

“Why don’t you give your money to 
the missionaries?” asked the minister, 
who was calling at the house. 

“T thought about that,” said Bessie, 
“but I think I will buy the ice cream 
soda and let the druggist give the 
money to the missionaries.” 
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i Boys and Girls 


ETM 
Prune Whip 
BY THE C C MEMBERS 
TREAT tonight, girls,” prom- 
ised Alice gleefully, “May has 
brought over her mother’s 
recipe for prune whip and Jean has 
gathered the materials in readiness.” 

“Not a great many,’ put in Jean, 
“for I borrowed the recipe this morn- 
ing from May to find out what we 
should need and was amazed to learn 
how simple it is.” 

“Well, suppose we divide the recipe 
into two parts,’’ suggested Alice, whe 
had been reading it over. “First, we 
will make the prune portion and then 
we can whip the cream, and finally 
combine the two very lightly.” 

Prune Portion 

Sixteen stewed prunes (one cup pulp), 

One tablespoon sugar, 

One egg white. 

Whipped Cream 
One-half pint thick sweet cream (one 
cup), 

One tablespoon sugar. 

“May, will you do the actual mak- 
ing of the dish?’ asked Alice. “As 
you know how your mother proceeds, 
we will watch you carefully and help 
where we can. How were the prunes 
cooked, Jean ?—with any sweetening?” 

“None whatever,” answered Jean. 
“I cooked them exactly as we did the 
other evening, soaking them over- 
night and baking them the next day 
in a covered earthen dish in the oven 
with the water in which they had 
been soaked.” 

May selected 16 prunes without the 
juice, laid them on a plate and with 
a silver knife and fork removed the 
stones. The prunes were so tender 
they were ready to fall to pieces, and 
required cutting across several times 
only to reduce them to a pulpy mass. 
When this was emptied into a measur- 
ing cup, it was found to be just one- 
half pint, or one cupful. 

While May was preparing the prune 
pulp, Alice separated an egg, emptied 
the white into a bowl and dropped the 
unbroken yolk into a half cupful of 
cold water. 

“What is that for?’’ queried Betty, 
filled with curiosity. 

“To preserve it,” laughed Alice. 
“Not forever, but for a day or two. 
The cold water will prevent it from 
becoming tough on the outside and it 
will keep for several days in the ice 
chest, and may be used for custard, 
salad dressing, or for thickening a 
sauce.” 

Alice in the meantime was beating 
the egg white. When nearly stiff, she 
handed it to May, who, adding the 
prune pulp, little by little, whisked it 
briskly with a silver fork. When the 
two were blended, she scattered the 
tablespoonful of sugar over all and 
beat the whole till light and fluffy. 

“This finishes part one,” said Alice. 
“Part two consists merely of the 
whipped cream, and perhaps I can 
give you an idea or two here.” 

Taking a double boiler, Alice partly 
filled the lower portion with cold wa- 
ter and added a few lumps of ice. 

“Snow is better,” she remarked, 
“but the ice water will answer the 
purpose.”’ 

Setting the upper receptacle in the 
ice water, she emptied into it the cup- 
ful of ‘whipping,’ or thick sweet 
cream, which had been placed in the 
ice chest to chill, and added the 
tablespoonful of sugar. With a Dover 
egg-beater, the cream was whipped to 
a thick, frothy mass in an incredibly 
short time. 

“In whipping cream,’’ warned Alice, 
“have everything icy cold, if possible, 
particularly in summer, when the nor- 
mal temperature is high. You should 
then have very little trouble in whip- 
ping it satisfactorily. Be careful not 
to whip it more than is necessary, for 
if the cream is a little old, it will turn 
to butter.” 

“Is it time to bring the two to- 
gether?” inquired May smiling. 

“Yes, into the glorious whole,” as- 
sented Alice. 

Lightly piling the fluffy prune mix- 
ture into the glass serving dish, Alice 
heaped the stifly whipped cream upon 
it and very delicately ‘‘folded”’ the two 
together. 

“Now for the saucers!” she called. 

Jean brought out a plateful of puffy 
little sponge cakes made from the 
identical recipe Alice had given the 
class two years before, and each girl 
sat down to taste the generous helping 
Alice had handed her, for the recipe 
provided six adequate portions. 

“This is delicious, May!” exclaimed 
Alice. ‘‘Tell your mother that we ap- 
preciate her recipe to the utmost.” 

“Indeed we do!’’ echoed the others 

“And _ Alice,”’ questioned Ruth, 
“could we not use other fruits, such 
as stewed apricots, fresh strawberries 
and raspberries and peaches?” 

“TI should think so,” replied Alice, 
“but with raspberries, we must not 
forget to rub them through a strainer 
first in order to do away with the 
seeds.” 
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Weather 


ELIZABETIL BURGESS UUGIIES 


Rain! All day the hills are blurred, 
The clouds are somber and low, 
Rivulets pattern the country road 
With their turbulent hurrying flow. 
It's a dreary old world, a weary old 
world 
As seen through my window pane. 
My heart's in tune with the lowering 
clouds, 
And the heavily falling rain. 
+ * > > * 


The letter I long for doesn’t come! 


The sun is out! All the world is gold 
I’'rom muddy road to dripping trees! 
The zinnias glow like orange stars. 

And the keen east wind is a southern 


yreeze, 
Ah, but life’s a glorious thing! 
It's a clear old world, a dear old world! 
My heart's in tune with the turquoise 


sky, 
And the flag of the great gold sun un- 
furled! 
> * * > . 
The letter I longed for came at last! 


Liver Trouble 
DR ELEANOR MELLEN 
I’ there is one part of the interior 
] human anatomy that is more fre- 

quently mentioned than another, it 
is the liver. Not only is it mentioned, 
but always it is blamed. “Liver out of 
order” is the common cry, and serves 
as a ready and suflicient excuse for 
misdemeanors ranging from the morn- 
ing grouch and speechilessness at 
breakfast to almost include murder 
and treason. 

Since an amazing question was ie- 
cently put to me by a mun of high 
education as to the exact location of 
the gall bladder, I have wondered how 
many people really know very much 
ubout the gland which they so often 
discuss and so glibly condemn. 

In the first place the livers a gland 
because it secretes substances which 
are needed in the economy of the 
body, and it is larger than all the 
other glands of the body put together. 
In a baby, it amounts to about one- 
eighteenth of the entire weight, and in 
un adult, about one thirty-second. It 
is dark red in color, yet people often 
say that a person's face was livid, 
thinking that they are saying that it 
was pale, 

The liver is soft and has no exact 
form of its own, but is pressed into 
shape by the firmer parts of the body 
which surround it. It is placed below 
the diaphragm, the great breathing 
muscle which makes the ‘floor of the 
chest and the roof of the abdomen, 
und it lies above the stomach and the 
intestines which serve it as a pillow 
to rest upon, and it is protected on the 
back and outside by the right floating 
ribs. The gall bladder acts chiefly as 
a reservoir for an oversupply of bile 
or when the flow is obstructed for any 
cause, It lies in a cleft of the liver, 
to which it is fastened by bands of tis- 
Ss Pe 
The principal duty of the liver is 
to extract bile from the blood, which 
goes to it from the stomach and 
spleen, laden with the products of di- 
gestion. The bile is collected from the 
liver cells into small ducts and then 
into larger ones until it empties from 
the liver through one large channel 
called the hepatic duct. Through this, 
the bile is poured into the small in- 

















No 8538—With New Skirt Lines 


testine, where it performs an impor- 


tant part in the intestinal management , 


of indigestion. 

When people say that they are “bil- 
ious, they do not mean, as the term 
would seem to imply, that they have 
too much bile; on the contrary, they 
may have too little. Usually the 
amount is normal, but the bile is in 
the wrong place. It should be in the 
intestine, where its highly antiseptic 
action prevents putrefaction during 
the latter stages of digestion, but in- 
stead of this, it has gone back into the 
blood, with the double evil that its 
own proper work is neglected, and 
that in the circulation it is acting as 
a slow poison to the general system. 

Everybody has fallen victim to this 
condition at one time or another, most 
people very many times. General 
iil feeling—and usually ill temper, 
headache, lack of energy, indigestion 
accompanied by much gas and by ex- 
plosive bowel movements, clay-colored 
stools, and yellow tinge to eyes and 
skin, are the common results of too 
little bile in the right place, and too 
much in the wrong. If the conditions 
alter before the skin is yellow, it is 
usually called biliousness or bilious 
sick headache, and if they continue 
until the yellow tinge occurs, it is 
said to be an attack of jaundice. 


Excellent Views on the Subject 
E. H., ONEIDA COUNTY, N Y¥ 

Drudges or dolls? Drudges— 
never! Dolls—well, perhaps. That, 
depends. - 

I know many drudges but I do not 
know one who has a very strong hold 
on her husband or whose husband is 
considerate of her. 


Men judge women by themselves. 
Very few men take on_ themselves 
work wholly beyond their strength. 


Women do, and a man does not realize 
that. A woman will do and do and 
do, then feel resentful and 
about it. If she would. say: 
sorry, John. I'd love to do it for you, 
but my strength won’t let me,” and 
stick to what she says, John would 
soon begin to understand. 

The drudge feels ashamed of her- 
self; she draws sensitively out of 
things, thus inviting neglect. Being 
physically exhausted so much of the 
time, there is no zest left in her for 
pleasures her husband may enjoy. She 
is soon living a life she doesn't like. 

Occasionally there is a woman who 
can carry off the work of a drudge 
without being a drudge. I have in 
mind a city girl, a college graduate, 
who married a poor farmer. She 
worked like a slave of her own free 
will, her husband not being the kind 
to make her, though, after the nature 
of mankind, he allowed it. She did 
her own work in an inconvenient old 
farmhouse, cared for the fast-coming 
babies, fed chickens and_ calves, 
crawled on her knees for hours in the 
sun weeding cattle beets, helped with 
haying, and any other work that came 
along. But it did not make a drudge 
of this girl! She could “dress up” and 
hold her own anywhere. Her bright- 
ness and thorough education gave her 
something to fall back upon. Put in 
her place the woman of ordinary in- 
telligence and common education and 
she would be under in no time. 

I wish to add a postscript, however, 
These young people did not stay at 
farming long. After six or seven years 
she had had enough of it. 

Now dolls? I do not know many 
dolls. The doll role might be a suc- 
cess with a husband of leisure and 
unlimited means—I doubt it, even 
then. I don’t like the sound of that 
breakfast business. The wife’s place 
is across the table from her husband 
at a tempting breakfast. And if a 
husband has to get his own and a 
hired man's breakfast while a_ per- 
fectly avell wife lolls in bed, he'll do 
“something,” and I don't blame him. 

The ideal and best loved wife is 
neither drudge or doll. She is a helper, 
a companion who successfully tends 
to her own end of the business, hiring 
help when necessary just as her hus- 
band does. FI believe a man feels a 
great deal of respect for an independ- 
ent woman, one who is not everlast- 
ingly leaning on him and shaping her 
life to his every little notion. I do not 
mean by that, one so set on her own 
way as to be overbearing and _ dis- 
agreeable. We know well that both 
husband and wife must deprive them- 
selves of a certain degree of personal 
liberty to have the blessed harmony of 
a perfect home, but not so much that 
their individuality is_ lost. Don't 
copy your husband. Read and think, 
forming original opinions. 

As to appearances, of course, it is 
a wife's business to dress neatly and 
well, but as for a doll appearance—it 
doesn’t carry much weight. I know 
many plain women who are very at- 
tractive and greatly beloved by their 
husbands. 

After all, aren’t love and sympathy 
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No 8518—One-Piece Dress 


the greatest things? We all need a 
lot of it. And it is something that 
the more we give of it the more we 
receive. 

You wives who have forgotten that, 
try it! 


She Thinks It’s Fear 
CLINTON COUNTY, N Y¥ 

Here is my candid opinion on the 
subject calling for dis¢ussion in last 
week’s American Agriculturist. I don’t 
actually think a man loves his wife 
who is independent and selfish one 
bit more than the man who has a 
drudge for a wife, but he fears her 
more, I know, and waits on her more 
on that account. It is true, the woman 
who is independent and thinks a lot of 
herself (you may call her lazy if you 
will), surely has more ease and com- 
fort than the woman who will over- 
work. 4 

I have a neighbor who never does 
outside work, never carries wood or 
water, nor works in the garden, and 
her husband helps with the washing, 
etc. If she doesn't feel like getting 
breakfast he prepares it himself. In 
my home every meal is expected to be 
on time with never any help from the 
men. The woman I mention is always 
neatly dressed and ready for a ride 
anytime; in fact, she is the only farm- 
er’s wife I know of who has an easy 
life, and it is just because she orders 
things to her own !iking., while other 
women more wealthy than she toil 
early and late. She is the only one 
who knows enough to take life easy. I 
don’t think her home is any more 
happy, or as much so as some of our 
homes are where things are arranged 
on a different plan, neither do I think 
her husband loves her one bit more, 
nor as well as some other men do 
their hard-working slaves of wives, 
but I do know that this woman looks 
years and years younger than othe> 
women of her age. Yes, and women 
who are younger than she, and she 
goes away on a visit anytime she takes 
a notion, even in helping time, and 
her husband.is so well trained that 
the work goes on just the same. Of 
course, such kind treatment has made 
her a little selfish, I'll admit, but she 
is no more selfish than the husbands 
who expect hard work indoors and out 
from their wives, and neatness and 
beauty also. On the whole, her lot in 
life is much more preferable than the 
ordinary farmer’s wife whom I come 
in contact with. 


The New Spring Frock 
Very attractive are the new dresses 
this spring. You cannot go far amiss 
if you choose any one of the three il- 

lustrated below. 

No 8518—Very Good Looking 
One of the chief merits of this 
frock is its simplicity of line. It is 
just the sort of dress that a woman 
likes to slip on in the house for the 
afternoon, or even go to town in. It 
closes at the left side of the front, 
and it features the new, youthful 


square neck. A dainty wide collar of 
white pique or linen is always attrac. 
tive, and this one can be made so that 
it is detachable. The long, close-fit. 
ting sleeves may have deep cuffs 
which match the collar. The dress 
hangs straight from the shoulders, pyt 
a belt of the material draws jt in 
slightly at the _ waistline. Roomy 
pockets have tab-like ends which ex. 
tend up and button over on to the belt 
The ladies’ one-piece dress pattern, No 
$518, is cut in 5 sizes—34, 36, 38, 4 


and 42 inches bust measure. As op 
the figure the 36-inch size requires 


5% yards 36-inch, or 3% yards 54. 
inch, with %4 yard 36-inch contrast. 
ing material. 

No 8538—Misses’ Dress 


The original of this very smart 
frock was developed in navy blue 
gaberdine with collar and cuffs of 


cream washable satin, and it was very 
attractive indeed. The waist is very 
easy to make, for the wide revers 
are simply the fronts rolled back. The 
long sleeves are rather close fitting 
and they are set in without fullness, 
The cowl-shaped collar is weighted at 
the point in back by a heavy silk 
tassel. The interesting feature of the 
four-gored skirt is that the gores are 
cut wider at the top than at the bot- 
tom, and the result is the graceful 
drapery at the sides. The misses’ and 
small women’s dress pattern, No 8538, 
is cut in 3 sizas—16, 18 and 20 years, 
Width at lower edge of skirt is 24 
yards. As on the figure, the I(-year 
size requires 65 yards 36-inch, or 3% 
yards 54-inch, with % yard 36-inch 
contrasting material. 
No 7979—With a Tucker 


A smart dress which has all the es. 
sential new-style features is illustrated 
in No 7979. <A tucker of net or of 
contrasting material is softly gathered 
at the top, giving the square neck ef- 
fect which is so popular this season. 
A deep collar of the same material 
adds a correct touch. The long, full 
sleeves are finished with a pretty frill. 
The skirt has three gores and a wide, 
crushed girdle of silk gives the finish. 
ing touch. Foulard, taffeta, silk pop- 
lin,.or voile are suitable materials for 
making this dress. The misses’ or 
small women's dress pattern, No 7979, 
is cut in 4 sizes—14, 16, 18 and 20 
years. The 16-year size requires 5% 
yards 36-inch material, 1 yard silk for 
girdle, and % yard 36-inch goods for 
collar and tucker. 


Price of Any Pattern 10 Cents 


Order by number from our Pattern 
Department, care of this paper. Be 
sure| to state size. 





Jimmy and Leo had been naughty, 
and the teacher had ordered them to 
stay indoors during playtime and to 
write out each his own name a thou- 
sand times. The boys started to work 
with energy, but after about five min- 
utes Jimmy was observed to slacken, 


apparently thinking very hard. Then 
he stopped and _. burst into tears. 
“What's the matter, Jimmy?” asked 


“'Tain’t fair,” he sobbed, 
mine's 


the teacher. 
“his name’s Leo Ott and 
Jimmy O'Shaughnessy.” 



































No 7979—Dainty and Girlish 
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(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; (2) also inclose 
your address label from American 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 
paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


epuuic Orange J udd Service Bureau ay 
: 





that farmers have such a soft 
will have no difficulty in getting a 
farm. 
the higher wages and the short hours 
of the city are more of a hardship 
than the 12 to 16 hours that farmers 
are working, producing crops, some 
of which don’t meet cost of produc- 
tion.—[L. P. Beach, Tioga County, Pa. 





COMPLAINT 


7 becoming a subscriber. 
A 





Glad of the Service 

I thank you_very_ mucly for inclosed 
jnformation. did not realize you 
ead eo to all the trouble and did not 
mean you should, but it is just what I 
wanted to know and will be of help to 
bey | have been helped may times the 
tubscription price of American Agricul- 
turist while IT have been a subscriber. 
[James | A. Moore, Elmmoore Farms, 
Cazenovia, N Y. 

It is both a pleasure and a duty to 
serve our subscribers im every pos- 
sible way. Many thousands avail 
themselves of the privileges offered 
by Orange Judd Service Bureau to 
secure its assistance free of charge, 
as stated in the heading of this de- 
partment. This service is in addition 
to the many questions answered and 
the vast volume of other information 
printed in your columns from week to 
aaah “Ask and ye shall _ receive.’ 
We want every subscriber to feel that 
he or she is one of our family. 


_—————— 
Wrong and Right Way 
to Buy Farm 
I agreed to buy a farm at a certain 
price and took possession, receiving 


bond for deed. The bond ‘specifies that 
I paid down $1000 and that I was to pay 
$6000 additional on or before a certain 
date, together with the taxes on the 


property and interest on the deferred 
payments. The hond further states 
that if I “shall fail to make the several 


payments or faz of them as _hereinbe- 


fore stated, I shall forfeit all moneys 
paid in. I a. been —— to make 
any further payments.—[L. D. 


In this case you have cals ‘the farm 
and the $1000 that you paid in on it, 
together with all the interest and 
taxes, and the seller has the right of 
resale, For the money you have paid 
in, you have had the use of the farm 
for two years and whatever you have 


been able to get out of it. Instead of 
such terms, it usually is agreeable to 
seller at time of sale to give a war- 


ranty deed to the buyer and _ take 
back a mortgage for the amount un- 
paid. This mortgage note should ex- 
tend the payments over as long a 
term of years as the parties can agree 
upon. In the event that owner de- 
faults payments, the place is_ sold, 
and any proceeds above balance then 
due on mortgage revert to the owner, 
who is foreclosed upon. Thus he may 
get back part that he paid in, instead 
of having it all wiped out, as in 
L. 0. D.’s ease. 





Collecting Names 


I saw an advertisement in a maga- 
zine stating that National directory 
works, Little Falls, Minn, paid $12.50 
per 100 for collecting names and ad- 
dresses, I wrote and the company 
Stated it was necessary to collect 25 


eents from each name listed and to 
send in one-half the money and keep 
one-half. It said that $1 was necessary 
to guarantee against loss and that this 
money would be returned, if later I was 
dissatisfied with the work. TI did not 
like the work, but I cannot obtain a re- 
fund.—[C. H, 


The above game must have been a 
money-maker while it lasted because 
we have received many letters of this 
kind. We wish that we could help you 
get the money back, but as the gov- 
ernment has issued a fraud order 
against the firm in question there is 
no way of obtaining refund. 





No response comes from: our com- 


Plaints against Univ ersal Trading & 
Supply Company, 35th and Morgan 
Streets, Chicago. That mail order 


heuse was in financial difficulty some 
ume ago. It claimed to be co-op- 
erative and to have 9000 shareholders. 
In 1916 it sold out te Consumers’ stores 
company, same address, but whether 
this deal got the 60,000 votes required 
‘0 approve it does not appear. The 
Shares of the first named have little, 
if any, value, 


we writing to thank you so very 
—- for your kindness, and to let you 
— I received $13.51 from Jellife, 
Tight and company, New York city. 
one & subscription to Ameri- 
ion sticulturist, which is indeed a 
anne to my entire family.— 
uyler Baumes, Howe Cave, N Y. 





lon Pees in Farm Loans — Farm 
a amounting to $2,357,245 were 
© by the federal land bank of 


will be entitled to this free service by 4 





SATISFACTION : 


Springfield prior to April 1. Other 
loans are in process to the amount of 
about $1,000,000. Local branches of 
the bank, which the law calls national 
farm loan associations, have now been 
organized in every county EXCEPT 
in Maine, 1; New Hampshire, 4; Ver- 
mont, 2; Massachusetts, 1; Rhode 
Island, 1; New York, 12; and New 
Jersey 4. These few will be organ- 
ized this summer. To reduce expenses 
to borrowers, it is desired to consoli- 
date the locals in each county into 
one strong association where possible. 
Six locals in Sullivan county, N /Y, 
have been thus formed into one. The 
loans average about $2400, from $500 
to $10,000. Congress recently voted 
$200,000,000 to buy the 414% tax free 
bonds secured by such mortgages, un- 
til they can be resold to the public 
after the Liberty bonds are marketed. 
Loans from this fund are made 
chiefly to increase crop production, 
and not to pay off existing mortgages 
that may not be due for years yet. 
Borrowers now have their titles 
searched at time of applying for loan. 
If the local approves loan, the papers 
go up to land bank with abstract at- 
tached. This saves most of the de- 
lays incident to proving title, which 
must be perfect before the 544% loan 
is granted for 36 years. 





The first year of the federal farm 
loan system ended April 15, with 
about 2800 national farm loan asso- 
ciations incorporated, or four for each 
five counties in the whole United 
States. Each of these locals averages 
20 members, or a total of 56,000 
farmer borrowers. To 30,000 of these 
money to the amount of $80,000,000 
has been actually paid to them. Al- 
most every dollar of interest due on 
these mortgages up to April 1 had 
been paid. The rate of interest was 
%, but lately was advanced to 54% 
per annum. Borrowers have 36 years 
in which to pay off the principal in 
easy annual installments. 


Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 


Jottings from the Farmers 


A Pennsylvania paper. declares 
that “farmers have forced up prices 
and thus have become the worst 
profiteers in the country.” The same 
paper shows its ignorance by claim- 
ing “farmers have fixed prices from 
which they will not budge.” With 
the exception of milk and wheat 
prices have not been fixed, and these 
not by farmers. A committee ap- 
pointed by the president fixed the 
price of wheat, and the price of milk 
was fixed by a federal milk commis- 
sion appointed by Mr Hoover. The 
fact is farmers themselves have had 
mighty little to say about prices that 
their products. shall bring. 
spring when farmers were asked to 
increase production they did not go 
on a strike as did the shipbuilders or 
the coal miners or the carpenters or 
any of the many other types of labor- 
ing people. What did they do? They 
put in a larger acreage than ever be- 
fore, worked more hours a day, and 
drafted women and children into 
work. No effort was made to use 
the enormous supply of potatoes they 
produced. Other labor was taken 
from the farm and many crops were 
not harvested. In other ways farm- 
ers endured hardships and injustices. 
How much of it was due to incom- 
petent and injudicious direction of 
public affairs, Anybody who thinks 


snap 


Such an one will see whether 





I have been fortunate enough to 


have three good men on my farm con- 
stantly for several years. 
ried, and I provide a comfortable 
house for his family; 
other two men. 
the year around. 
help it is a pleasure to have, 
worth the money it costs. 
these men what to do and they will 
go and do it 
whether I’m there or not. 
two unmarried men have been draft- 
ed. I am going to take the place of 
one of them myself and have arranged 
to get two high school boys to help 
out. I know I have got to teach them, 
which will be quite a chore, but they 
seem 
other farmers I have got to make up 
my mind to show this makeshift help 
what to do and how to do it. 
shall work much harder myself this 
season than I have for years. 
the least I can do for my country, an@ 
I will do it gladly. 
of us elderly and well-to-do farmers 
have had too easy a time of late years. 
[J. B. Henshaw, 


One is mar- 
he boards the 
I keep them busy 
Such highly trained 
and is 
I can tell 


right, and lots of it, 
Now my 


willing to learn. Like many 


Also I 
This is 


The fact is some 


Ohio. 





I am amazed that stable manure 


shows up so poorly at the Ohio sta- 
tion, as stated in American Agricul- 
turist’s recent articles. 
lieve that centuries of experience by 
millions of farmers as to the worth of 
stable manure is all wrong. 
nothing against commercial fertilizers 
or agricultural chemicals, for I use 
both, but we shall keep right on mak- 
ing, saving and using stable manure 
on this farm. 
very important in lightening up heavy 
soils, 
retentive of moisture. 
in bacteria, 


I cannot be- 


I have 


Its mechanical effect is 


also in making light soil more 
It must be rich 


which are so useful in 


459 


plant growth. What a _ wonderful 
mulch it is! I know a sickly orchard 
that has been brought back simply by 
being mulched with strawy stable ma- 
nure.—[B. J. S., Onondaga Coun- 
ty, N Y. 





Farm Personals 


A distinct contributor to agriculture 
through the development of labor-sav- 
ing farm and garden implements, 
Samuel L. Allen of Philadelphia re- 
cently died at Miami, Fla, in his 77th 
year. Mr Ailen was the father of 
modern garden seeders and culti- 
vators, his pioneer work in this 
direction dating back nearly a half 
century when planting was all done 
by hand and hoeing of garden and 
truck crops was accomplished with a 
primitive hand hoe. Mr Allen has 
contributed much toward making the 
work of the farm and the garden 
lighter and the saving of labor. 





Paul B. Messick is a young Dela- 
ware farmer. He has kept an accu- 
rate account of his dairy herd ever 
since he entered the business. Re- 
cently Mr Messick built one of the 
most modern cow barns in the state 
and two hollow tile silos. The silos 
are filled with silage of sugar corn 
fodder, which is cut after the crop of 
Sugar corn is marketed. With a view 
of building up his herd to the high- 
est efficiency he has purchased 10 
pure-bred Holstein heifers. Mr Mes- 
sick is a dairyman who finds. that 
dairying pays, but Mr Messick is an 
unusual dairyman.. 


Dairying has always been a leading 
industry in the Hudson valley and 
adjacent territory, but it is only since 
the days of the milk war in the fall 
of 1916 that it has come into prom- 
inence. One of the centers in the 
fight for better prices has been Dutch- 
ess county, N Y, from which hails 
Jacob S.-Brill, former president of 
the Dairymen’'s league and prominent 
breeder of some of the most noted 
strains of Holstein cattle in the east. 
Mr Brill has been an active progres- 
sive breeder, one who has taken many 
years to build up his herd to its pres- 
ent state. He has been a leader in 
the attempt to put dairying upon a 
more profitable basis while his ani- 
mals attest his ability to create a fine 
herd of pure-breds. 
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BROADWAY, 32D STREET, - - 
One Block from Pennsylvania Station 


Equally Convenient for Amusements, 


157 Pleasant Rooms with Private Bath 


257 Excellent Rooms with Private Bath, 
facing street, southern exposure 


Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50 
| The Restaurant Prices Are Most Moderate 


MARTINIQUE | 


NEW YORK 


hopping or Business 


$2.50 PER DAY 


$3.00 PER DAY 
























A QUART | OF 
LiquipB BLue 


=| BY THE ADDITION - WATER ONLY 
~ By matt 1 Box 12¢ 3 Boxes 30¢ 
Stamps or sitver, if with your Grocers Name and Address 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
DEPT.W 88BROAD ST, BOSTON, MASS. 






STOP [IRONING DRUDGERY 


RON beteer in half time 

ired out of date irons. 

peer ee Self Heating 
Flat Iron 

Makes ironing a pleasure. No smoke 

om ty Simple, safe, guaranteed. 


Ask dealer or wrtte for ctrcular. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CO., 
793 Clark St. Albert Lea, Mina 
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Salesman Wanted 
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We have a permanent position now 
open, with a splendid opportunity for 








ESTABLISHED 60 Years the Peqnles Choice 


advancement, for a man over 31 years 
of age to travel through the country 





districts and sell AMERICAN AGRI- 
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“Ranger” line of bicycles. 4 
_ DELIVERED FREE on approval i 
30 DAYS TRIAL. Send for} 
big free catalog and particulare 
rn ny . direct to: =aider 
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CULTURIST to the farmers. 

The position pays a geed salary—many 
of our salesmen are now earning from 
$1200 to $2500 a year. 

It is ensy work and very pleasant. Sell- 
ing experience is not necessary, al- 
thouch it is highly desirable. 
Preference will be given to a man own- 
ing or having the use of a horse and 
buggy or automobile. 

There is no advance money required. 
Ours is a straightforward selling prop- 
osition, and if you think you have the 
ability to make a success of it, and are 
willing to give it a fair trial, we will 
give your application very careful con- 
sideration. 

Write quickly—now—TODAY—because 
someone else might get in ahead of you. 


DISTRICT MANAGER 








CASH for OLD FALSE TEETH 


Don’t matter if broken. I pay $2.00 to $15.00 per set. 


also cash for old gold, silver, platinum, dental gold 
return mail 
and will bold goods 10 days for sender’s approval of 
Mail to L. Mazer, 2007 8. 5th St., Phila., Pa 


and old gold jewelry. Will send cash by 


my price. 


New York, N. Y. 


JAS Fourth Ave., 
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What Does 
“War Time” 


Mean to 
You? 


RE you complaining because “war 

time” means coal shortage; less sugar 

in your coffee; less money than you think 
you ought to make? 


What about the boys who are fighting for 
you in France? 


For them, the trenches; the pitiless 
storms of rain and sleet; the ceaseless 
deafening bombardment of the guns; 
hunger, cold, and fever; wounds and 
death. For you,—a little economy and 
deprivation. 


The Third Liberty Loan is your oppor- 
tunity to prove the patriotism that is in 
your heart and on your lips. 


Your Opportunity to show yourself 
worthy of the heroism, the devotion, the 
self-renunciation of your soldiers and 
sailors. 


Your Opportunity to share, in some 
small degree, the sufferings of those who 
stand ready to make the supreme sacri- 
fice for you. 


Ali you can do is little enough. You 
simply /end your money. Do it, and be 
glad that you can do so much and sorry 
you can do no more. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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What are 
you doing— 
are you 
doing your 
full share 
for them 




















LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE 


Second Federal Reserve Distritt 


120 BROADWAY - NEW YORK CITY 


This space is made avezilable to the Government for the advertising 


of Liberty Bonds by the 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


on behalf of the holders of over eighteen million of its policies amounts 
to approximately four billions of dollars of insurance, for whose po 
this company is holding almost six hundred and fifty millions of reset¥ . 
besides other assets. This company has subscribed for $10,500,000 © ‘ 
new Liberty Bonds and recommends tlrem without qualification as the safest 
investment in the world. 
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Its agents are at the same time in a campais 


to sell $65,000,000 of W. S. S. . 
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